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Abstract  of 


THE  US  NAVY  AND  NATIONAL  STRATEGY  IN  EAST  ASIA:  AN  OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  NEXT  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

This  pacer  explores  how  the  US  Navy  serves  the  national 
strategy  in  East  Asia,  and  what  the  future  may  hold  for  the 
Navy  continuing  to  do  so  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  The 
paper  concentrates  on  the  peacetime,  political  role  of  the 
Navy,  and  does  not  specifically  address  the  Navy’s  wartime 
missions. 

The  paper  finds  that  the  Navy  serves  the  national 
strategy  and  the  objectives  it  supports,  very  well.  But  as 
the  world  becomes  multipolar  and  more  interdependent,  the 
military,  that  is  the  Navy,  will  have  to  used  in  conjunction 
with  nonmilitary  policy  instruments  in  order  to  continue  to 
achieve  given  objectives.  In  this  regard,  tne  paper  concludes 
tnat  the  future  does  not  looK  promising.  US  policy 
coordination  appears  poorly  managed  within  the  government, 
with  potentially  destaoi 1 i zing  results. 

In  a  time  of  aimimsning  threats  and  budget  deficits,  the 
nation  must  be  careful  what  naval  forces  are  cut  in  the 
Facnc.  Cuts  taken  for  budgetary  rather  than  strategic 
reasons  may  end  up  costing  the  nation  more  when  it  is  reouired 
to  reestablish  stability  and  the  balance  of  power. 
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PREFACE 


I  embarked  on  this  paper  for  three  reasons:  first,  I 
have  always  been  interested  in  the  ’political  ’uses  of 
military  force,  i.e.,  the  use  of  the  military  to  accomplish 
national  goals  and  objectives  snort  of  going  to  war. 

Secondly,  I  have  had  fleet  experience  in  the  Pacific  for  over 
ten  years  and  wanted  to  learn  more  about  what  the  non-crisis 
issues  were  within  the  theater.  And,  thirdly,  I  have  read  and 
heard  much  about  the  dawning  of  the  "Pacific  Century"  and 
wanted  to  see  if,  ana  how,  this  would  relate  to  the  Navy’s 
peacetime  missions. 

Prior  to  unaertaking  tms  paper,  I  had  servea  a  tour  in 
the  Pol  1 1 1  cc-Mi  l'i  tary  Policy  and  Current  Plans  Division  on  the 
Navy  Staff  in  Washington.  I  was,  therefore,  comfortable  wun 
tne  subject  before  I  oegan,  although  my  previous  expertise  was 
in  European  and  Soviet  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  critical  parts  of  the  paper  discusses  the 
importance  of  the  perceptions  of  the  East  Asians,  the  nations 
who  are  most  positively  affected  by  US  naval  presence  in  the 
region.  Thus,  my  bibliography  shows  an  almost  eaual 
o 1 str i but i on  of  material  written  bv  Asians  as  by  "Westerners. 
Tnese  opinions  were  tnen  me  1 aea  into  my  own  tninxing  about  the 
strategic  situation  in  the  region. 

Four  of  my  interviews  were  extremely  helpful  in  viewing 
the  region  in  a  global  perspective.  The  interviewees  were 


iii 


positive  about  the  accomplishments  of  the  US  in  the  region, 
but  agreed  to  varying  degrees  that  a  strategic  review  was 
necessary,  given  the  rapidly  changing  world  situation  and  the 
US  budget  crisis.  These  interviews  were  with  former  CNO 
Admiral  Thomas  Hayward,  retired  Rear  Admiral  Bill  Cockell, 

Rear  Admiral  Bill  Pendley  (CINCPAC  J  —  5 )  and  Captain  Jim 
Giblin,  the  Head,  Strategic  Plans,  Policy  and  Policy  Programs 
at  Cl NCPACFLT . 

The  paper  expresses  many  of  my  personal  opinions  on  the 
situation  in  the  region  today  and  is  by  no  means  merely  a 
review  of  the  subject  material .  In  fact,  the  references  were 
mainly  cited  for  the  gaps  they  filled  in  my  understanding  of 
the  situation. 

* 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  taken 
from  the  paper  is  what  the  Navy  has  accomplished  for  peace, 
stability  and  the  achievement  of  national  objectives.  This  is 
balanced,  however,  by  what  I  believe  to  be  a  general  lack  of 
domestic  understanding  of  the  issues,  which  may  undercut  tne 
US  cos i t i on  of  accepted  1 eadershi p  and  result  in  a 
destac i 1 i zat i on  of  the  region.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  US 
must,  therefore,  make  a  concerted  effort  to  articulate  the 
national  regional  strategy  ano  objectives;  this  must  not  been 
done  so  with  the  Soviet  union  as  the  mam  packdroo. 
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THE  US  NAVY  AND  NATIONAL  STRATEGY  IN  EAST  ASIA:  AN 
OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  NEXT  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  research  paper  is  to  examine  what 
American  interests  and  objectives  in  the  Western  Pacific  and 
East  Asia  are  likely  to  be  over  the  next  twenty-five  years  and 
to  examine  how  US  seapower  can  best  serve  those  national 
i nterests . 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  paper 
is  to  articulate  how  seapower  translates  national  objectives 

into  an  appropriate  national  strategy.  Another  important 

* 

objective  is  to  place  the  current  strategic  situation  into 
historical  perspective.  This  will  aid  those  who  are 
contemplating  changes  in  the  US  position  to  evaluate  them  in 
lignt  of  strategic  precedents,  American  or  otnerwise. 

This  author’s  assumption,  articulated  within  the  paper, 
tnat  US  military  power  in  East  Asia  has  underwritten  the  peace 
and  stability  of  that  region  today.  The  paper  further  argues 
tnat  the  united  States  presently  finds  itself  in  a  umaue 
position  in  the  Far  East:  it  is  tne  acceptable  guarantor  of 
tne  oa i ante  of  power  and  is  credited  bv  the  Asians  for  its 
positive  role  in  tne  region.' 
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The  military  in  general,  and  the  Navy  in  particular, 
accomplishes  several  key  military  goals  in  East  Asia,  which 
preserve  stability  and  the  balance  of  power  by  being  present 
in  sizeable,  and  therefore,  militarily  credible  numbers.  The 
four  US  regional  goals  are:  keep  regional  disputes  in  checK, 

obviate  the  need  for  regional  military  expansion,  prevent 
external  problems  from  destabilizing  the  balance  of  power,  and 
prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  disrupting  the  balance  of  Dower, 

Although  militarily-oriented,  the  goals  above  are  pursued 
for  ourDOses  other  than  strictly  military  ends.  Rather,  their 
purposes  are  in  "the  broadest  sense  political,  involving  .  .  . 

the  maintenance  or  enhancement  of  the  state’s  position  in  the 
world.  " 2 

* 

But  in  a  world  increasingly  interdependent,  the  Navy 
alone  is  not  capable  of  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  East  Asia:  it  must  be  viewed  as  but  only  one 
cf  several  policy  instrument.  In  this  context,  this  paper 
will  also  examine  the  following  nonmilitary  policy 
instruments:  trade  and  economic  policy;  diplomacy;  security 

assistance:  and  arms  control .  A  major  conclusion  of  this 
oaoe'-  is  tnat  the  use  of  US  policy  instruments  is  not  very 
coordinated  and  seem,  at  times,  to  be  at  cross-purposes . 

The  negative  uosnot  of  tms  is  tnat  some  instruments, 
trade  policy,  for  example,  have  the  potential  to  undermine  the 
positive  accomplishments  of  nava 1  presence  in  East  Asia.  The 
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US  must  recognize  that  all  strategic  tools,  or  policy 
instruments,  must  be  used  in  concert.  If  they  are  not,  the 
result  could  be  an  undermining  of  the  US’s  ability  to 
accomplish  its  objectives  in  East  Asia.  In  other  words,  the 
Navy  would  be  less  able  to  serve  its  political  purposes, 
and,  thus,  would  be  less  able  to  maintain  or  enhance  the  US 
position  in  the  region. 

SEAPOWER  AND  STRATEGY 

Formulation  of  long-range  strategy  requires  consiaeration 
of  a  number  of  elements.  First,  a  sound  understanding  of 
history  allows  the  strategist  to  construct  a  framework  for 
interpreting  the  reasons  for  past  actions.  The  use  of  history 
as  a  decision  making  tool  is,  however,  a  dual-eoged  sword. 

Some  interpreters  want  to  apply  every  lesson  and  nuance  to  a 
current  situation  without  looking  for  or  recognizing  the 
differences  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Others  see  no 
historical  parallel  at  all  and  as  such  refuse  to  learn  the 
lessons,  and  more  importantly  the  mistakes,  of  those  who  went 
before.  The  best  way  to  use  history  is  to  not  only  learn  whv 
certain  decisions  were  made  and  what  the  results  were,  but  to 
also  look  at  what  the  results  might  have  been  if  an  alternate 
oatn  had  been  taken. 

Necessary  for  this  historical  i nterpretat i on  is  a  solid 
graso  of  the  objectives  a  nation  hoped  to  achieve  by  its 
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actions.  These  objectives  must  then  be  examined  to  determine 
whether  they  were  long-range  in  scope  or  merely  situational ly 
oriented.  Next,  the  strategist  must  understand  the  present; 
an  understanding  of  the  current  strategic  picture  is  essential 
oecause  it  determines  whether  a  course  of  consistency  or 
cnange  should  be  pursued.  The  current  situation  must, 
therefore,  be  balanced  against  the  known  or  presumed  national 
objectives . 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities  for  a  strategist 
looking  into  the  role  of  seapower  in  East  Asia  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years  is  to  explore  the  relationship  between  sea 
dow er  and  national  objectives.  Sea  power  does  not  exist  for 
its  own  Durooses,  but  rather  is  only  one  of  several 

0 

instruments  of  policy  which  are  employed  in  pursuit  of 
national  political  objectives.3 

A  secondary  task  for  the  strategist  is  to  differentiate 
oetween  the  various  forms  of  seapower.  Sea  power  can  be 
thought  of  as  falling  into  one  of  three  broad  functional 
areas:  Nuclear  deterrence;  sea  control  and  power  projection; 

and  naval  presence.4  The  strategic  deterrence  mission  is 
generally  fulfilled  by  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarines  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  py  surface  ships  and  submarines  which  carrv 
tne  nuc i ear-armea  land  attack  version  of  the  Tomahawk  cruise 
missi 1 e . 
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The  sea  control  and  power  projection  missions  are  the 
Navy’s  traditional  combat  missions. 

The  naval  presence  mission  is  the  one  with  which  this 
oaper  is  most  concerned,  that  is.  tne  role  of  seapower  as  the 
earnest  of  US  political  involvement"  in  East  Asian  security 
af f ai rs . 5 

The  nuclear  deterrence  and  sea  control /power  projection 
missions  are  the  ones  which  traditionally  drive  naval  force 
requ i rements ,  construction  and  acquisition  programs.  The 
' presence  mission  has  no  program  sponsor  or  budget. 
Consequently,  there  appears  to  be  little  understano i ng  of  tne 
concept  of  naval  presence  as  an  active  instrument  of  national 
policy.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  as  will  De  elaoorated  later, 

4 

that  most  Asian  leaders  have  a  much  better  grasp  of  the  role 
of  US  seapower  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  East  Asia  tnan  do  the 
vast  majority  of  US  naval  officers.6 

uS  OBJECTIVES 

The  united  States  has  deep  historical  roots  in  East  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific:  it  has  Deen  actively  involved  in  the 
region  for  nearly  140  vears.  commencing  witn  Commodore  Perrys 
opening  of  japan  with  the  demand  tnat  the  Japanese  open 
their  markets  or  suffer  the  consequences'  in  1853.  From  tnis 
bold  beginning,  the  US  has  formulated  and  pursued  a  set  of 
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national  objectives,  which  have  well  served  its  political, 
security,  and  economic  interests  in  East  Asia.  These 
objectives  have  remained  consistent  for  over  100  years  and  are 
balance  of  power  oriented.  The  objectives  are: 


1  . 

to 

mai ntai n 

or 

restore 

stab i 1 i ty ; 

2  . 

to 

maintain 

or 

restore 

an 

acceptable  calance  of 

Dowe r  : 

3. 

to 

achieve 

and 

maintain 

a 

position  of  accepted 

po 1 i t i ca 1 

leadership;  and 

4.  to  promote  free  trade.7 

Pursuit  of  these  objectives  has  been  evident  in  many  American 
diplomatic  and  security  actions  in  the  region  since  the  late 
19tn  Century:  Hawaii  was  annexed  in  1889  in  order  to  counter 

the  German  occupation  of  Samoa;  a  "forward'  US  position  was 

* 

established  in  the  Philippines  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  in  1898:  balance  of  power  reasoning  was  behind 
the  Ooen  Door"'  policy  in  China  in  1900;  was  the  basis  of 
Tneodore  Roosevelt’s  concerns  about  potential  Japanese 
hegemony  in  East  Asia;  it  also  olaveo  a  large  part  in  the 
formulation  of  the  American  negotiating  position  at  the 
Wasmngton  Disarmament  Conference  in  1  92  1-22  8  ;  balance  of 

power  was  on  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  mind  wnen  he  embargoed  oil 
and  scrap  exports  to  japan  in  ' 941  --  an  event  whicn  lead  to 
world  war  II  in  the  Pacific;  and.  final ly,  concerns  for  the 
East  Asian  balance  of  power  to  a  great  extent  underpinned 
America’s  decisions  to  go  to  war  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
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EAST  ASIA  AND  GEOSTRATEGY 


CHAPTER  II 

The  East  Asia  of  1990  is  vastly  different  from  that  whicn 
existed  in  1945:  in  that  year  it  was  a  largely  devastated  area 
torn  by  five  or  more  years  of  war.  Today  it  enjoys  the  most 
dynamic  economic  growth  rates  in  the  entire  world.  Led  by 
Japan  and  the  four  'Little  Dragons  " --Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea--the  East  Asians  have  swiftly  and 
dramatically  expanded  their  global  market  share  of  products 
ranging  from  automobiles  to  semiconductors.1 

It  is  widely  acknowledged,  both  in  the  Far  East  and  the 

* 

Unitea  States,  that  tne  economic  miracle  of  East  Asia  is 
largely  due  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region;  by  not 
having  to  be  preoccupied  with  external  threats  has  allowed  the 
East  Asians  to  concentrate  on  the  business  of  nation  building 
ana  industrial  growth  and  moderni z at i on . 2  These  East  Asian 
nations  a  i  so  concede  that  tne  peace  and  stability  which  has 
made  this  ail  bossible  has  been  mainly  underwritten  by  US 
military  presence. 

Since  1945  tne  United  States  has  achieved  its  four 
obiectives  in  East  Asia  by  almost  exclusive  reliance  on 
military  presence,  with  the  Navy  being  the  preeminent  military 
service  ir  East  Asia  in  1990.  With  the  exception  of  nearly 
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30,000  Army  trooos  in  South  Korea,  the  great  majority  of  US 
forces  in  the  East  Asian  region  are  either  air  or  maritime 
forces.  Even  among  the  latter,  the  Navy  is  preeminent  because 
it  is  not  tied  to  fixed  air  fields  and  support  facilities;  it 
is  also  unrivaled  because  of  its  flexibility,  mobility,  and 
relative  se 1 f-susta i nabi 1 i ty .  The  emphasis  on  naval  forces, 
therefore,  reflects  both  the  geography  and  scale  of  the 
region.  Except  for  Laos,  every  state  in  East  Asia  is  either  a 
littoral  or  island  nation.  The  distances  within  the  theater 
are  daunting  and  tend  to  constrain  operations  to  some  extent. 
For  example,  it  is  3,300  miles  from  Hawaii  to  Guam  and  another 
1,500  miles  on  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  3.500  miles  from 
Japan  to  Hawaii  and  3.000  plus  miles  from  Tokyo  to  Singapore.3 

Maritime  forces  are  also  preeminent  because  of  the 
nature  and  diversity  of  perceived  threats.  South  Korea  is  the 
only  location  within  East  Asia  where  any  of  the  overt  US 
commitments  face  any  direct  land-oriented  threat.  The 
remainder  of  the  perceived  threats  are  generally  maritime  in 
nature  and  therefore,  the  reliance  on  a  maritime  strategy  to 
preserve  stability  and  the  balance  of  power  is  almost  a  given. 

Additionally,  unlike  Europe  where  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
-'aces  a  monolithic  Soviet  threat,  tnere  is  no  such  shared 
threat  perception  among  Asians.  For  example.  Indonesia  and 
Thailand  most  fear  Vietnam:  Vietnam  and  China  are  historical 
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enemies;  South  Korea  fears  North  Korea;  and  the  US,  China  and 
Japan  are  opposed  to  Soviet  expansion  in  the  region.4 

Because  of  its  role  as  the  guarantor  of  stability  and 

balance,  the  US  has  adopted  a  strategy  of  flexibility  within 

the  region.  The  historical  basis  for  this  flexibility  shows 

that  the  US  has  used  its  power  in  ways  which  it  did  not 

anticipate,  such  as  the  defense  of  Korea  in  1950. 

Accordingly,  if  one  were  to  examine  US  forces  throughout  the 

region  on  a  threat-by-threat  basis  one  would  probably  feel 

that  American  forces  were  not  well  suited  to  any  one  of  the 

tasks  at  hand.  This  approach,  that  of  trying  to  meet  all 

threats  simultaneously,  has  long  Deen  abandoned  as 

unaffordable  and  the  US  has  adopted  a  posture  of  flexibility, 

* 

which  allows  the  US  to  deal  with  any  one  threat  initially  by 
trying  to  stabilize  the  situation  until  follow-on  forces 
arrive  at  the  scene. 

The  previous  paragraph  notwithstanding,  US  military 
forces  in  East  Asia  are  more  importantly  linked  to  broader 
political  and  economic  interests  which  resist  simple  analysis. 
Thus,  the  use  of  naval  power  to  serve  broader  US  interests  and 
those  of  its  regional  allies  and  friends,  poses  strategic  and 
operational  oroolems.  For  the  strategist  tnese  problems  are 
compounded  as  they  come  at  a  time  of  growing  domestic  pressure 
for  worldwide  US  force  reductions.  The  growing  debate  about 
force  structure  is  driven  by  the  twin  pressures  of  the  US 
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budget  deficit  and  the  perception  of  a  diminishing  Soviet 
threat.  There  may  be  a  reluctance  to  cut  US  forces  in  Europe 
until  a  clearer  picture  of  negotiated  force  reductions  emerges 
in  order  to  preserve  the  US  and  allied  negotiating  positions. 
This  may  make  Pacific  forces  more  susceDtiDle  to  force  cuts  in 
a  time  of  budget  cutting,  a  perceived  diminishing  threat,  and 
the  h i gh 1 y-charged  rhetoric  of  a  congressional  election  year. 

Strong  domestic  pressure  for  force  reductions  will  pose  a 
true  dilemma  for  American  strategists.  The  first  horn  of  the 
dilemma  is  how  much  to  reduce  the  force  structure  in  the  East 
Asian  region,  and  thus  naval  and  military  presence,  to  satisfy 
tne  Congress  and  the  American  public.  The  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma  is  how  to  implement  apparently  inevitable  force 
reductions  without  causing  alarm  within  the  region  and  thus 
giving  tne  unintended  Derceotion  that  tne  US  is  abandoning  its 
commitment  to  its  four  historical  objectives.  If  handled 
correctly,  the  likely  force  cuts  would  not  only  satisfy  the 
budget  cutters,  but  would  preserve  US  position  as  the 
acceptaDle  guarantor  of  the  East  Asian  balance  of  Dower.  If 
not.  the  results  could  be  utterly  destabilizing  and  in  no 
one's  oest  long-term  interests. 
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NAVAL  PRESENCE  AND  STABILITY 

CHAPTER  III 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  nations  of  the  region 
perceive  a  wide  array  of  threats  on  which  there  is  no 
consensus;  their  fears  are  not  based  on  ideology,  but  on  more 
historically  rooted  distrust  of  their  neighbors.  Adhering  to 
the  recognized  notion  that  my  neighbor  is  my  enemy,  my 
neighbor  once  removed  is  my  friend,  most  states  are  primarily 
concerned  about  their  geographic  neighbors.  There  are, 
nowever,  two  major  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Based  on  their 

experiences  in  World  war  II,  many  East  Asian  nations  still 

* 

harbor  fears  of  a  militarily  strong  Japan.  The  Japanese,  in 
turn,  recognize  this  and  tend,  therefore,  to  restrain  any 
overt  and  threatening  drive  for  rearmament.1  Secondly,  the  US 
is  widely  regarded  as  the  acceptable  guarantor  of  the  balance 
of  power  because  of  its  non-hegemonic  nature  and  its  position 
as  an  extra-regional  power. *  Although  most  Asians  recogni ze 
the  legitimacy  of  the  US  claim  as  a  Pacific  power,  it  is  still 
seen  as  a  non-Asian  nation  wmcn  exerts  leaoersnio  within  the 
region  for  the  apparent  good  of  ail.  This  is  important  when 
viewed  relative  to  Asian  concerns  aoout  a  resurgent  Japan 
because  a  US  presence  is  seen  as  a  carrier  to  renewed  Japanese 
mi  1 i tar i sm . 3 
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By  performing  several  functions  directly  related  to 
military  concerns,  the  US  Navy  helps  to  achieve  attainment  of 
the  four  US  objectives.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to:  keeping  regional  diSDUtes  in  check;  obviating  the  need 

for  regional  military  growth;  preventing  external  proDlems 
from  destabilizing  the  balance  of  power:  and,  preventing  tne 
Soviet  Union  from  playing  any  disruptive  role  at  anyone  else’s 
expense . 

Accomplishment  of  these  objectives  provides  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  attainment  of  all  four  of  the  basic  US 
objectives,  which  depend  heavily  on  stability  and  peace.  It 
also  hignlights  the  vital  contributions  which  naval  and 
military  forces  make  to  the  US  strategy  in  East  Asia. 

KEEPING  REGIONAL  DISPUTES  IN  CHECK 

As  previously  mentioned,  most  antagonisms  in  East  Asia 
are  oriented  toward  bilateral  animosities  between  neignbors. 

A  closer  look  will  also  snow  that  there  are  historically 
rooted  differences  between  states  which  do  not  share  common 
borders.  For  example,  Japanese  and  South  Korean  differences 
go  well  beyond  tneir  comDetition  in  manuf actur i ng  and 
research.  The  Koreans  nave  vivid  memories  of  centuries  of 
Japanese  occupation  of  the  Korean  peninsula.  In  tne  1970s  tne 
Koreans  tended  to  see  tne  Japanese  as  unappreciative  of  their 
efforts  to  stabilize  tne  military  situation  in  Korea.  Not 
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unlike  many  Americans,  the  Koreans  felt  that  Japan  was  getting 
a  free  ride  on  security  issues  and  that  they  should  start  to 
do  more  for  their  own  defense.  But  just  as  Japan  has  started 
to  do  more,  especially  their  efforts  to  protect  the  sea  and 
air  space  out  to  1,000  miles,  the  Koreans  began  to  worry  about 
a  militarily  resurgent  Japan. 

Two  other  important  relationships  in  East  Asia  center  on 
China,  whose  relations  with  Japan  and  Taiwan  are  especially 
dependent  on  US  policy  in  the  region.  The  Chinese  would  be 
concerned  if  any  improvements  in  Japanese  military  capability 
were  not  defensive  in  nature.  Secondly,  relations  with  Taiwan 
have  oeen  unpredictable  and  could  lead  to  conflict  if  the 

Taiwanese  see  opportunities  in  the  inevitable  transition  in 

* 

Chinese  leadership.  US  seapower  plays  a  major  role  in  these 
two  sets  of  relationships  as  it  obviates  the  need  for  any  of 
the  tnree  nations  to  build  large  maritime  forces  in  order  to 
counter  the  other. 

The  US  Navy  is  also  important  as  a  moderating  force  in 
bilateral  or  multilateral  disputes  over  territorial  claims  and 
ngnts  to  sea  bed  resources.  Examples  include  disputes 
between  China  and  Vietnam  over  ownership  of  the  Paracel 
Islands,  claims  of  ownership  of  the  Spratly  Islands  by 
Vietnam,  Malaysia,  China,  and  the  Philippines  and  a  dispute  of 
ownership  of  the  Nantuna  Islands  by  Indonesia  and  Vietnam.4 
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This  may  be  a  difficult  point  to  prove  in  the  absolute,  but 
the  proof  exists  in  the  negative;  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  regional  nations  might  have  been  more  aggressive  in 
pressing  their  claims  if  the  US  were  not  present.  Its  almost 
akin  to  Mine  Warfare--you  don’t  have  to  sink  ships  to  be 
successful,  you  just  have  to  prevent  them  from  performing 
their  mission. 

OBVIATING  THE  NEED  FOR  MILITARY  EXPANSION 

Stability  in  East  Asia  depends  on  the  attainment  of  the 
following  two  goals,  which  are  both  negative  in  their 
objectives.  The  first  is  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
making  any  additional  inroads  into  the  area.  The  second  is  to 
prevent  regional  actors  from  unnecessarily  expanding  or 
improving  their  military  caoabi 1 i t i es .  Achievement  of  both  of 
tnese  goals  depends  on  the  US,  its  regional  military  forces, 
and  most  importantly  the  credibility  of  its  commitment  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power.5 

Two  plausible  reasons  can  be  assumed  why  any  regional 
power  'would  choose  to  build  up  its  military  enough  to 
perceptibly  alter  the  balance  of  power.  The  first  reason 
wou’a  oe  a  perception  that  the  balance  of  power  had  already 
smftec  at  the  exDense  of  the  US.  Given  the  regions  maritime 
orientation,  this  would  oe  especially  disconcerting  to 
everyone  in  the  region:  this  has  to  do  not  only  with 
historical  fears  of  countries  like  Japan,  but  the  region’s 
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perceptions  of  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  maritime  balance 
of  power.  This  i nterpretat i on  of  the  maritime  balance  of 
power  is  different  than  the  traditional  understanding  of  a 
continental  balance  of  power.6  As  a  result,  the  American 
public  is  not  familiar  with  the  concepts  of  an  acceptable 
maritime  balance  of  power  and  its  importance  to  US  interests 
in  East  Asia.  This  point  will  be  discussed  later  since  a 
solid  understanding,  and  acceptance,  of  the  concept  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  naval  forces  needed  to 
support  the  US  strategy  in  East  Asia,  a  strategy  firmly  based 
on  the  attainment  of  the  four  objectives. 

The  second  reason  East  Asian  nations  would  likely 

undertake  a  military  buildup  would  be  to  pursue  a  more 

* 

independent  security  arrangement  based  on  purely  internal 
reouirements  ano  conceptions.  For  example,  at  some  point 
Japan  may  find  it  necessary  to  sever  its  security  links  with 
tne  US,  ’■'or  a  number  of  reasons  easily  imagined.  The  most 
likely  of  these  would  be  over  further  disagreements  on  trade 
disputes  made  worse  by  US  rhetoric  about  structural 
impediments  to  American  imports  and  even  more  vociferous  calls 
tor  more  Japanese  bu rdenshar i ng . 7  Trade  and  economic  issues 
rea i i v  drive  nome  tne  point:  the  military  is  Put  one  of 
several  instruments  used  to  acnieve  a  states  political 
objectives:  the  military  must  be  used  in  concert  with  other 
instruments,  such  as  diplomacy  and  trade  policy,  if  it  is  to 
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be  effective.  Critics  of  Japan,  for  instance,  must  realize 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much  criticism  they  will  take 
before  they  find  it  in  their  interests  to  pursue  a  more 
independent  national  security  policy.  A  more  integrated 
approach,  therefore,  needs  to  be  applied  to  the  entire  region 
in  order  to  meet  US  objectives  and  to  ensure  nations  do  not 
destabilize  the  region  by  embarking  on  arms  races. 

NOT  ALLOWING  EXTERNAL  PROBLEMS  TO  DESTABILIZE  THE  BALANCE  OF 
POWER 

The  deployment  of  large  US  naval  forces  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  beginning  in  the  late  1970s  was  very  alarming  to  the 
East  Asians,  particularly  the  Japanese.  It  vividly  showed 

0 

that  the  range  of  US  global  commitments  could  stretch  naval 
forces  in  the  Western  Pacific  dangerously  thin.  American 
ships  deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  response  to  the  seizure 
of  the  US  Embassy  in  Teheran  by  militant  Iranians.  Nearly  a 
decade  later  US  operations  in  the  North  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  again  overstretched  US  naval  forces  in  tne 
Pacific,  as  these  deployments  were  made  in  an  effort  to 
stabilize  the  worsening  situation  in  the  region  caused  bv  the 
Iran-Iraa  war.  Tne  immediate  and  professed  goal  was  to  ensure 
the  unimpeded  flow  of  oil  from  the  Gulf  to  overly  dependent 
nat i ons-- Japan  and  western  Europe.  And,  altnough  the  Japanese 
were  again  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  drawdown  of  naval  forces  in 
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the  Pacific,  they  were  less  concerned  this  time  as  they  viewed 
the  US  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  in  their  own  best 
i nterests . 

The  actions  of  the  US  Navy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  achieved 

three  politico-military  results  which  should  be  exploited  in 

order  to  strengthen  America’s  position  in  East  Asia.  First, 

it  demonstrated  the  credibility  of  the  US  commitment  to  the 

security  of  the  East  Asian  region,  even  though  the  operation 

was  out-of-area.  Second,  it  allayed  regional  fears  of 

Japanese  military  growth.  And,  lastly,  it  drove  home  the 

point  to  the  Japanese  that  they  need  to  do  more  for  their  own 

defense.  These  three  positive  outcomes  of  US  action  in  the 

Persian  Gulf  are  i nter rel ated :  they  should  only  strengthen  the 

* 

leadership  and  acceptance  of  US  presence  in  East  Asia. 

One  positive  outcome  of  America’s  Persian  Gulf  policy  was 
how  it  enhanced  the  credibility  of  US  defense  commitments. 

Even  though  the  action  took  place  thousands  of  miles  from 
Eastern  Asia,  it  directly  and  positively  affected  that  regions 
view  of  US  credibility,  because  none  of  the  oil-importing 
Asian  nations,  most  notably  Japan,  nave  the  capability  to 
protect  tne  sea  lines  of  communication  (SlOC)  between 
tnemselves  and  the  Gulf;  US  presence  obviates  the  need  for 
these  nations  to  acouire  blue-water  naval  forces  in  order  to 
protect  their  SLOCs.  The  credibility  of  the  US  commitment  was 
most  evident  when  the  US  stayed  the  course  in  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  despite  the  loss  of  37  American  lives — USS  Stark  was 
attacked  by  Iraqi  air-launched  cruise  missiles;  it  was  further 
enhanced  with  the  USS  Samuel  B.  Roberts  mining  incident.  US 
willingness  to  take  human  and  material  losses,  for  a  purpose 
not  directly  linked  to  US  defense,  added  immeasurably  to  its 
position  in  East  Asia.8 

Another  positive  outcome  of  US  action  in  the  Gulf  was  the 
strengtnemng  of  the  security  relationship  between  the  US  and 
Japan.  japan  imports  over  99%  of  its  oil;  over  70%  of  it 
comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf.9  Security  of  her  SLOCs  to  the 
Gulf  and  stability  among  the  Gulf  states  is,  therefore,  vital 
to  Japanese  security.  Since  American  efforts  in  the  Gulf  were 

to  protect  Japan’s  vital  interests,  it  could  only  strengthen 

* 

the  existing  relationship.  But.  ominously,  tnere  is  a  darker 
side  to  tne  credibility  coin.  There  were  many  changes  in  the 
US  that  charged  that  this  was  another  case  of  a  free  ride  for 
the  Japanese  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Charges 
of  a  free  rioe  were  especially  stinging  because  the  critics 
pointed  out  that  no  one  benefits  more  from  the  US  security 
umoreiia  tnan  do  the  Japanese. 

One  more,  and  potentially  most  important,  result  of  the 
Gu i4  action  was  tne  creation  of  a  set  of  circumstances  that 
can  acmeve  two  important  but  related  objectives.  The  first 
is  a  dramatic  demonstration  that  tne  US  and  Japan,  and  the 
region  as  a  whole,  have  common  interests  outside  the  region’s 
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notional  boundaries.  The  second  was  a  vivid  demonstration 
that  the  Japanese  need  to  do  more  for  their  own  defense. 

In  a  sense,  the  smaller  nations  interest  is  directly 
related  to  Japan’s  vital  interest  in  the  Gulf.  If  Japan  feels 
it  needs  to  increase  the  size  of  its  military  force,  at  some 
point  the  smaller  nations  will  also  have  to  increase  theirs  m 
order  to  counter  the  Japanese  buildup.  With  resDect  to  Japan, 
the  drawdown  of  US  forces  in  the  Western  Pacific  highlighted 
the  need  for  that  country  to  bolster  its  self  defense  forces 
in  the  areas  of  maritime  operations  and  air  defense;  a  more 
capable  Japanese  force  would  free  the  US  to  reposition  its 
na\al  forces  to  protect  common  interests  in  the  Gulf. 
Simultaneously,  the  US  would  be  able  to  demonstrate  tnat 

4 

Japanese  military  improvements  were  defensive  in  nature  and 
were  not  an  indication  of  any  hegemonic  designs.  If  handled 
well,  the  US  would  thus  get  JaDan  to  do  more  for  its  own 
defense,  without  the  usual  polemics  over  trade  and  market 
access.  The  US  would  also  be  able  to  convince  the  other 
regional  states  that  Japan  was  not  embarking  on  an  independent 
expansionist  drive. 

The  exercise  of  US  seapower  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
therefore,  served  to  strengthen  tne  US  position  in  East  Asia 
in  several  ways.  Little  known  and  less  understood  by  the 
American  public,  the  US  policy  in  the  Gulf  was  an  outstanding 
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achievement  and  strengthened  the  US’s  ability  to  accomplish 
its  objectives  in  the  future. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER 

The  last  year-- 1 989--has  seen  remarkable  change  in  the 
domestic  political  and  economic  make-up  of  the  Soviet  union. 
Ownership  of  private  property,  rudimentary  multi-party 
democracy,  and  an  almost  total  rejection  of  the  primacy  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  every  aspect  of  Soviet  life  are  in  the 
fore.  But  these  political  and  social  changes  do  nothing  to 
alter  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  a  superpower  in 
military  means  and  capabilities.10  The  stated  "intention'  of 
tne  Soviet  Union  to  lessen  tensions  between  the  East  and  west 
has  caotured  the  imaginations  of  the  Western  Europe,  the 
American  public,  and  apparently  the  US  Congress;  all  are  too 
ready  tc  oelieve  the  good  i ntentioned"  Soviet  actions  in  the 
light  of  Durely  budgetary  reasons.  With  respect  to  the  United 
States,  a  less  threatening  Soviet  Union  would  allow  the  nation 
to  cut  its  military  budget,  and  to  use  the  "peace  dividend" 
for  ’underfunded"  domestic  programs. 

Domestic  pressures  to  decrease  the  military  budget  may 
reauire  tne  US  to  reduce  its  military  presence  in  East  Asia 
for  Duagetarv  ratner  than  strategic  reasons.  The  dilemma, 
therefore,  is  whether  or  not  the  US  should  abandon  its 
aDparently  successful  strategy  of  containment,  given  only  one 
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uncertain  year  of  nonetheless  dramatic  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Deterrence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
requires  sizeable,  modern  and  credible  military  forces. 

But  as  the  US  reevaluates  its  strategy  it  must  also 
realize  that  'adjusting  national  policies  to  match  national 
resources  is  a  prerequisite  of  sound  strategy."11  There 
appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling  within  the  US  that  the  country 
is  not  capable  of  maintaining  the  military  forces  it  has 
structured  over  the  past  decades.  Cuts  in  tn  US  military, 
therefore,  are  almost  inevitable,  although  the  scope  and  scale 
of  the  reductions  will  not  be  known  for  some  time.  Potential 
cuts  must,  however,  be  weighed  ag^  _  the  fact  that  Soviet 

interests  in  East  Asia  not  compatible  with  US  interests 

* 

and  objectives;  Soviet  economic  retrenchment  may  mean  that 
they  will  compete  more  on  economic  and  diplomatic  grounds  and 
less  in  the  military  arena.  If  so,  the  US  must  strive  to  use 
all  its  policy  instruments  in  concert  to  achieve  its 
objectives.  This  will  require  greater  reliance  on  the 
economic  and  diplomatic  policy  instruments  than  is  now  the 
case . 

In  the  diplomatic  arena,  the  US  should  be  wary  of 
possioie  Soviet  moves  to  improve  relations  with  Japan.  Soviet 
concessions  on  the  disputed  Northern  territorial  lands  could 
deliver  a  double  blow  to  US  interests  in  Japan  if  the  US  is 
not  well  prepared.12 
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Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  yet  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  ending  World  War  II;13  dispute  over  the  ownership  of 
the  four  northern  territorial  islands,  which  the  Soviets 
seized  in  the  closing  days  of  tne  war, is  the  reason  the 
Japanese  refuse  to  sign  a  peace  treaty.  Although  the  USSR  has 
hinted  at  possible  concessions  on  access,  the  Japanese  will 
accept  nothing  less  than  the  return  of  all  four  islands.  Such 
a  stance,  combined  with  proper  timing,  could  present  the 
Soviets  with  a  real  window  of  diplomatic  opportunity  viz-a-viz 
the  US;  it  could  put  the  US  on  the  defensive  in  Japan. 

Soviet  Presiaent  Gorbachev  is  scheduled  to  make  a  state 

visit  to  Japan  in  the  soring  of  1991.  There  are  already 

speculations  about  whether  or  not  he  will  make  some  "gesture' 

* 

concerning  Japanese  claims  on  the  islands.  If  he  chooses  to 
do  so,  Goroachev  could  turn  the  return  of  the  islands  into  a 
diplomatic  coup,  lessening  Japanese  fears  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
tne  removal  of  Soviet  troops  from  the  islands  would  make 
direct  Soviet  military  actions  against  Japan  ever  more 
difficult.  More  importantly,  Gorbacnev  could  further 
undermine  the  foundation  of  the  US-Japanese  relationship. 

The  US  should  recognize  the  dangers  inherent  in 
Goroacnev’s  visit  and  take  positive  steps  to  ensure  that  he 
does  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  its  relationship  with 
Japan.  These  might  include  turning  down  the  volume  on  trade 
and  burdenshar i ng  issues,  certainly  positives  from  the 
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Japanese  perspective.  The  US  should  also  recognize  that 
strong  rhetoric  about  burdensharing,  the  imbalance  of  trade, 
and  Japanese  investment  in  the  US  may  only  serve  to  make  the 
ground  more  fertile  for  Gorbachev  in  Japan. 

Opponents  of  the  US-Japan  Security  Treaty  might  use  the 
opportunity  to  initiate  debate  on  the  treaty  calling  it  an 
unequal  treaty  which  threatens,  not  enhances,  Japanese 
security.  They  would  likely  point  out  that  the  US  entered 
into  the  treaty  solely  because  of  Japan’s  geostrategic 
position.  In  1951,  with  China  lost  to  the  Communists  and  the 
war  in  Korea  at  a  stalemate,  Japan  was  the  only  remaining 
toehold  for  the  US  in  Northeast  Asia.14  Japanese  cooperation 
was,  therefore,  vital  if  the  US  hoped  to  “contain  the 
Soviets  in  the  region.  Japan  and  the  US,  thus,  entered  into  a 
treaty  which  guaranteed  US  access  to  bases  in  Japan  in 
exchange  for  a  promise  to  defend  Japan  against  external 
aggression:  Japan  had  no  such  reciprocal  obligation  to  defend 
the  US.  Original  critics  of  the  treaty  argued  that  it  gives 
tne  US  too  much  say  in  Japanese  security. 

A  fracturing  of  the  relationship  with  Japan  would  be 
cevastatmg  to  the  US’s  ability  to  use  seapower  constructively 
in  the  region,  especially  if  it  were  to  lose  access  to  the 
large  facility  at  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines:15  it  would 
greatly  undermine  the  ability  of  the  US  to  accomplish  its  four 
regional  objectives. 
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Aircraft  carriers  and  their  associated  battlegroups  are 
likely  to  remain  the  centerpiece  of  naval  presence  in  the 
region.  Not  only  do  they  intimidate  the  Soviets,  but  they 
have  the  requisite  robustness  in  anti-air  and  anti-submarine 
warfare,  plus  a  potent  power  projection  capability.  All  these 
qualities  will  be  necessary  as  the  Navy  prepares  to  meet  new 
challenges  from  small  maritime  nations  which  possess  state-of- 
the-art  weapons  capable  of  putting  any  US  ship  at  peril. 

Key  to  the  US  ability  to  keep  two  carriers  in  the  Western 

Pacif ic--one  in  the  Western  Pacific  ano  one  in  the  Indian 

Ocean--is  the  homeporting  of  one  carrier  in  Japan.  USS 

MIDWAY,  the  carrier  currently  stationed  in  Japan,  is  scheduled 

to  retire  form  the  active  fleet  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

* 

Replacement  of  the  MIDWAY  prior  to  Gorbachev’s  visit  should  be 
a  priority  for  naval  and  national  planners.  If  this  is  not 
feasiDle,  the  US  should  at  least  undertake  to  publicly 
announce  the  replacement  of  MIDWAY  with  a  specific  carrier  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  will  allow  the  Japanese  public  to 
accept  the  proposed  replacement  of  MIDWAY  well  before  the 
Soviets  have  a  chance  to  outflank  the  US.  Any  sizeable  gap 
between  the  departure  of  MIDWAY  and  its  replacement,  combined 
with  Sov'et  concessions  on  the  Kuriles,  might  make  it 
impossible  to  get  a  replacement  carrier  into  Japan. 

Another  danger  v  l  z-a-v  i z  the  Soviet  threat  in  Asia  is  the 
relative  military  balance  of  the  two  powers.  The  Soviets 
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might  move  ahead  of  the  US  in  the  military  balance  if  it  does 
nothing,  while  the  US  unilaterally  draws  down  its  forces  in 
response  to  budgetary  pressures. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  while  there  are 
improvements  in  the  US-USSR  relationship,  they  have  not  yet 
been  manifest  in  a  reduction  of  the  Soviet’s  impressive 
military  capabilities  in  the  Far  East.  In  fact,  the  near-term 
future  may  hold  more  pitfalls  than  opportunities  for  the  US. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  AND  MARITIME  BALANCES  OF  POWER 

As  noted  earlier,  naval  forces  are  of  primary  importance 
in  East  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific  because  of  the  regions 
geography  and  size.  But  they  are  also  important  for  reasons 

s 

rooted  in  the  perceptions  of  the  many  regional  nations  about 
the  nature  of  a  maritime  balance  of  power.  Their  perceptions, 
and  those  of  the  US  to  a  large  extent,  are  markedly  different 
than  the  traditional  notion  of  continental  balance  of  power. 
Both  the  continental  and  maritime  balance  of  power  models  are 
based  on  models  laid  down  bv  the  British  over  several  hundred 
years . 

Britain's  definition  of  continental  balance  of  power  is 
easy  to  understand;  it  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  British 
defense  strategy  since  oefore  the  time  of  Elizabeth  I,  the 
mid-i500s.  The  traditional  British  goal  has  been  to  see  a 
diffusion  of  power  in  Europe  such  that  no  single  power,  or 
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consortium  of  powers,  ever  comes  to  dominant  the  Continent. 

As  a  small  island  nation  with  inadequate  resources  to  raise 
and  support  a  sufficiently  large  army,  Britain  saw  its  best 
first  line  of  defense  as  a  balanced  continent.  If  any  power 
or  powers  were  to  come  to  dominate  the  continent,  they  could 
put  Britain  at  immediate  peril.  Over  time,  this  strategy  led 
Britain  to  form  many  alliances  with  varying  partners  in 
Europe,  and  generally  sided  with  the  weaker  of  the  powers  in 
order  to  restore  an  acceptable  balance.  From  the  start,  its 
strategy  was  based  on  an  ends  and  means"  argument:  Britain 
simply  did  not  have  the  resources  required  to  support  both  a 
large  army  and  a  superior  navy.  Forming  partnerships  allowed 
them  to  concentrate  their  resources  on  their  navy,  for  which 

0 

she  had  an  entirely  different  definition  of  acceptable  balance 
of  power. 

Like  her  former  colony  in  North  America,  Britain  depended 
on  the  seas  for  Doth  protection  and  as  a  means  of  conducting 
commerce.  This  seaborne  commerce  worked  hand-in-glove  with 
tne  Royal  Navy  as  Britain  built  up  its  far-flung  global 
empire.'6  Britain’s  colonial  commerce  required  a  large  Royal 
Navy  for  protection,  which  the  Royal  Navy  in  turn  required 
this  mission  to  justify  its  size.  Britain  learned  as  early  as 
the i'-  victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  that  continental 
wars  could  net  be  won  by  navies  alone,  but  could  be  lost 
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without  them.  This  was,  and  is,  especially  true  of  nations 
like  Britain  which  depend  on  unimpeded  use  of  the  seas. 

A  contested  maritime  balance  of  power  at  sea  was, 
therefore,  unacceptabl e ;  true  maritime  superiority  was  the 
only  acceptacle  objective. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  littoral  and  island  nations  of 
East  Asia  were,  and  continue  to  be,  supportive  of  single  power 
maritime  superiority.  Their  acceptance  of  a  monopoly  of  sea 
power  is  of  course  conditional  on  whether  or  not  the 
exercising  power  is  hegemonic  or  benign.  Although  colonial, 
Britain  was  more  of  a  benign  than  hegemonic  power  in  East  Asia 
in  the  late  19th  Century.  The  United  States  has  also  been 
generally  considered  a  benign  maritime  power  in  the  Pacific 
since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war.  In  no  small  way  does 
this  contribute  to  the  American  position  as  the  acceptable 
balance  of  power  in  East  Asia  today. 

Smaller  mar i t i me-or i ented  nations  have  been  relatively 
tolerant  of  a  maritime  monopoly  because  their  use  and  access 
to  the  seas  nas  gone  on  undisturbed  by  the  dominating  power. 

It  is  when  the  superiority  begins  to  wane  that  the  littoral 
and  island  nations  start  to  worry.17  Competing  naval  powers 
arrive  on  the  scene  and  actively  seek  to  dislodge  the 
Drevai  i  ing  power.  This  causes  the  contenders  for  naval 
supremacy  to  seek  out  support  bases  for  their  fleets.  These 
supDort  bases  would  naturally  be  located  in  those  areas  where 
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the  dominant  power  had  no  such  'oases.  Therefore,  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  at  sea  would  spill  ashore. 

In  the  minds  of  small  mari time-oriented  nations  there  are 
three  variations  of  maritime  balance  of  power.  The  first  is 
not  maritime  powers  present  at  all;  this  ideal  choice  is 
preferred  but  quickly  abandoned  as  utopian  and  unrealistic. 

The  second  variation,  diffused  bal ance-- 1 i ke  the  continental 
model--seems  logical,  but  is  generally  unacceptable;  it 
results  in  competition  which  usually  spills  ashore  and 
involves  parties  not  originally  embroiled  in  the  competition. 
The  preferred  variation,  therefore,  is  that  there  be  only  a 
single  naval  power  present,  or  at  least  one  strong  enough  to 
be  dominant.  This  diminishes  the  chance  of  combat  at  sea  and, 
thus,  the  chance  of  combat  ashore. 

Small  maritime  nations  do  not  generally  state  such  a 
preference  publicly  because  the  argument  is  entirely  self- 
serving.  It  is  also  a  relatively  sophisticated  argument  which 
is  difficult  to  sell  to  people  eager  to  embrace  arms  control 
agreements  designed  to  enhance  security  and  to  save  scarce 
resources . 
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PERCEPTIONS 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  balance  of  power  can  be  measured  in  several  ways. 
Those  with  large  number  of  forces  tend  to  measure  it  in  a 
quantitative  sense:  ships  vs  snips;  planes  vs  planes;  and, 
tanks  vs  tanks.  The  side  with  the  lesser  number  of  forces 
generally  tries  to  redress  his  perceptions  of  the  imbalance  by 
seeking  particular  weapons  or  tactics,  which  give  him  some 
advantage  over  a  numerically  superior  force.  In  US  parlance 
these  weapons  or  tactics  are  called  "force  multipliers."'  For 
e<amoie,  the  US  might  try  to  exploit  its  lead  in  electronic 
warfare  or  night  fighting  capabilities  by  trying  to  draw  its 
adversary  into  a*  situation  where  it  can  use  these  capabilities 
to  'ts  advantage. 

But  in  the  multilateral  milieu  of  East  Asia  the  most 
important  way  the  balance  of  power  is  measured  is  in  the 
perceptions  of  those  whom  the  balance  most  affects.1 

Througnout  East  Asia  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s 
there  was  a  growing  perception  that  US  power  in  the  region  was 
waning.  The  shock  of  the  "Nixon  Doctrine  in  1969  and  the 
complete  witnarawal  from  Vietnam  gave  rise  to  fears  of  large- 
scaie  uS  abandonment  of  its  interests  in  East  Asia.2  The  uS 
government  proclaimed,  however,  that  it  intended  on  pursuing 
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its  objectives  and  that  it  was  not  in  retreat.  The  hard 
evidence  of  the  Persian  Gulf  action  should  point  out,  to 
Asians  and  Americans  alike,  that  the  US  is  indeed  a  Pacific 
power  and  that  it  intends  to  maintain  its  role  as  a  catalyst 
for  peace  and  stability. 

The  US.  however,  has  always  had  to  counter  the  Asian 
perception  that  the  region  ranked  relatively  low  on  the  list 
of  US  foreign-policy  objectives.  Charges  of  being 
Eurocentrist  have  been  difficult  to  shake  because  they  nave 
been  generally  true;  it  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  US  has 
fought  two  bloody  protracted  wars  on  the  Asian  mainland  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  US  policy  in  Asia  is  similar  in  some  ways  to  its 
policy  in  Europe,  but  in  many  important  ways  it  is  also  very 
different.  In  Etirope  the  goal  was  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack  on 
western  Europe.  The  ultimate  deterrent  in  Europe  has  been  the 
US  nuclear  guarantee  made  almost  explicit  in  the  flexible 
resoonse  strategy.  Conversely,  the  goal  in  East  Asia  has  been 
to  contain  the  Soviets  and  to  foster  a  smooth  transition  to 
independence  and  economic  viability. 

Anotner  perception  which  the  US  needs  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  concerns  its  security  relationship  with  Japan. 
Manv  Asians  naze  the  perception  that  US  talk  about 
burdens rar ing  is  really  more  about  ouraensh i f t i ng ;  the 
transfer  of  a  regional  military  role  to  the  Japanese.  If  not 
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effectively  countered  over  time,  this  perception  could  lead  to 
a  regional  arms  buildup  to  counter  what  is  perceived  to  be 
Japanese  military  expansion  for  its  own  sake.  An  effective 
counter-argument  for  the  US  might  be  the  one  offered  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  example.  That  is,  the  Japanese  are  increasing 
their  defense  capability  in  order  to  fill  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  departure  of  US  naval  forces  in  order  to  look  after 
almost  everyone’s  common  interests.  Once  again,  the  US  Navy 
is  the  primary  building  block  in  the  foundation  of  East  Asian 
secur l ty . 


BRITISH  DECLINE  'N  MARITIME  SUPERIORITY 

One  r« ,  ,*ant  way  to  further  explore  the  importance  of 
percept ’ ons  is  to  look  at  the  decline  of  British  seaoower  in 
the  rar  East.  Brita1,!  was  truly  the  master  of  the  world’s 
■"■eas  for  most  o-*"  the  19tn  Century.  By  the  end  of  that 
rintury,  however,  the  British  were  facing  a  dilemma  somewhat 
similar  to  tne  one  the  US  is  facing  today.  As  Professor  Paul 
Kennedy  states  it: 


The  deeper  challenges  to  Britain’s  naval  mastery 
then  did  not  lie  in  the  numerical  strengths  (or 
weaknesses  of  its  major  fleets.  .  .  The  more  lasting 
problems  for  the  late  Victorian  Royal  Navy  lay 
elsewhere:  in  the  face  of  technologically  advanced 

weapons:  in  the  sheer  number  and  geographical  spread 
of  the  areas  wnicn  required  protection:  and.  tne 
most  onrpnous  trend  of  all.  in  tne  shifting  balance 
of  global  forces.-* 
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Now  while  this  paper  does  not  fully  subscribe  to 
Professor  Kennedy’s  economic  determinist  views,  there  are 
striking  parallels  between  the  US  in  1990  and  Britain  in 
1  900 . 4 

By  1900  the  British  leadership  recognized  that  it  could 
not  afford  to  perform  all  the  military  tasks  that  defense  of 
the  empire  demanded.  And,  events  in  Europe  began  to  point  to 
a  possible  war  on  the  Continent.  With  the  rapid  rise  of 
Germany,  the  previously  acceptable  continental  balance  of 
power  was  shifting  and  doing  so  unacceptably.  Not  only  was 
Germany  upsetting  the  continental  balance,  but  its  growing 
Navy  was  threatening  British  maritime  supremacy. 

Britain  faced  a  dilemma:  should  she  concentrate  on  the 
problems  on  the  Continent  and  home  waters,  or.  should  she 
continue  to  concentrate  on  the  defense  of  her  far-flung 
empire.  The  choice  was  obvious--the  first  and  most  important 
line  of  British  defense  was  on  the  Continent  and  the  naval 
balance  ’n  home  waters.  In  an  attempt  to  do  this,  and  still 
protect  the  empire  on  which  so  much  of  her  strength  and  wealth 
was  based,  Britain  chose  a  two-pronged  approach.  One  prong 
was  tne  direct  military  balance  in  Europe.  The  other  was  a 
series  of  diplomatic  arrangements  designed  to  protect  the 
imperial  status  quo.  Tne  diplomatic  approach  was  necessarv  in 
As  a  as  Britain  had  to  recall  her  Far  Eastern  Sauaoron  to 
redress  tne  naval  balance  in  home  waters.  Accordingly,  tne 
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British  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Japanese  in  1902.  This 
treaty  acknowledged  Japan’s  "rights"  in  northeastern  coastal 
China  in  exchange  for  a  pledge  to  patrol  the  seas  of  the  Far 
East  on  Britain’s  behalf.  The  treaty  was  renewed  in  1911, 
despite  growing  British  concerns  tnat  Japan  was  becoming  a 
power  capable  of  challenging  British  interests  in  Asia. 

Britain  put  tnese  concerns  aside,  however,  because  it  viewed 
its  withdrawal  as  temporary;  it  would  return  to  the  Far  East 
as  soon  as  the  crisis  in  Europe  was  over. 

The  crisis  passed,  but  not  until  France,  Germany  and 
Britain  had  fought  for  four  long  years,  nearly  bleecnng  each 
other  wmte.  Conseouent 1 y ,  when  Britain  wanted  to  return  to 
Asia,  it  could  not  do  so  for  crecisely  the  same  reasons  it  naa 
left  in  the  first  place — it  cou ■ o  not  afford  it! 

Beginning  i-n  the  late  19th  Century,  other  imDortant 
maritime  nations  in  the  Pacific,  most  notably  the  US  and 
Japan,  oegan  to  perceive  that  "British  naval  mastery"  was 
snpping,  despite  what  England  said.  The  US  and  Japanese 
decision  to  build  large  navies,  and  to  take  charge  of  their 
respective  seas,  came  when  the  British  monopoly  began  to  slip- 
-when  the  warships  on  the  horizon  could  no  longer  De  counted 
upon  to  be  British,  but  might  instead  be  German  or  Fren:n. 

Today  tne  situation  in  East  Asia  is  very  similar  to  the 
Britisn  wizndrawai  in  tne  ear  iy  20th  Century:  the  Asians  feel 
the  US  does  not  have  tne  political  and  economic  wherewithal  to 
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stay  the  dominant  power  in  a  region  so  far  away  from  their  own 
shores.  These  Asian  perceptions  of  a  slip  in  the  US  maritime 
monopoly,  therefore,  must  be  countered  at  every  turn.  They 
must  be  countered  by  well-thought  out  sensible  arguments  and 
by  the  maintenance  of  credible  seapower  in  the  region.  Asians 
will  cnoose  or  not  cnoose  to  build  larger  naval  forces  cased 
on  tneir  perceptions  of  tne  maritime  balance  of  power,  not  uS 
pronouncements  of  what  it  is. 
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PERCEPTIONS  AND  US  FORCE  REDUCTIONS 


CHAPTER  V 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  peacetime  US  naval 
presence  in  East  Asia  is  the  perception  regional  states  have 
aPout  US  involvement  in  tne  area.  Because  tne  US  is  the  only 
great  power  not  physical ly  an  integral  part  of  East  Asia,  it 
is  important  that  it  maintains  a  sizeable  presence  in  the  form 
a  mi  1 itary  force.  Once  again,  due  to  the  region's  geography 
and  size,  the  Navy  is  the  service  best-suited  to  provide  this 
presence.  Although  important,  diplomacy,  trade  and  economic 
policy,  security  assistance,  or  other  non-mil itary  national 
instruments  have  been  unable  to  evoke  equally  positive 
perceptions  about.  the  US.  Thus,  any  sizeable  military 
withdrawal  from  the  region  could  be.  and  probably  would  oe , 
perceived  as  American  abandonment.1 

The  ear  1 v  1990s  are  going  to  be  tumultuous  years  for  tne 
US  defense  budget.  On  one  hand.  Congress  will  accuse  the 
military  of  not  proposing  sufficient  nor  timely  cuts.  On  the 
otner  hand,  wnen  tne  military  does  propose  significant  cuts, 
interest  groups  within  Congress  or  the  defense  industry  tor 
both',  will  try  to  save  the  programs  in  question  in  order  to 
preserve  jobs  and  contracts."  Unfortunately,  tne  ability  to 
1 inK  strategy  to  force  structure  and  weapons  programs  again 
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will  suffer.  There  will  be  tough  choices  to  be  made  in  an  era 
of  less,  rather  than  more  defense  dollars:  European  vs 
Pacific  forces;  sealift  vs  airlift;  nuclear  vs  conventional; 
plus  countless  others.  The  three  listed  immediate1;/  above 
will  have  great  consequence  if  the  choices  are  made  for 
oudgetary  or  political  rather  than  strategic  reasons. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  will  be  reluctance  in  the 
near  term  to  reduce  forces  in  Europe  prior  to  any  formal 
agreement  on  the  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  ( CFE ) 
negotiations;  the  US  and  its  NATO  allies  will  want  to  maintain 
current  force  levels  as  an  initial  negotiating  position.  This 
will,  most  likely,  make  force  reductions  in  the  Pacific 
theater  more  feasible  in  the  near  term.  It  would  also  appear 
to  be  politically  suicidal  for  the  US  to  reduce  its  troop 
levels  uni  1 aterah 1 y ;  tnis  would  be  tantamount  to  surrendering 
45  years  of  world  leadership  the  US  has  worked  so  hard  to 
maintain.  Force  reductions  in  East  Asia  would  also  reouire 
consultation  with  uS  a  1 1 i es-- Japan ,  Korea,  the  Ph i 1 i op i nes— i n 
the  region.  Naval  forces,  however,  could  be  cut  back 
unilaterally  since  this  would  not  reouire  consultations. 

Naval  cuts  might  also  be  an  attractive  target  because  of 
growing  concerns  aoout  the  trade  imbalance  with  East  Asian 
nations,  foreign  investment  in  the  US.  and  tne  like.  This 
would  go  along  with  the  growing  feeling  witmn  tne  US  that  its 
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Asian  allies  are  getting  a  f^ee  security  ride  at  the  expense 
of  the  US.3 

Choices  between  sealift  and  airlift  also  present  several 
negative  aspects  which,  if  mishandled,  could  undermine  the 
Navy’s  position  in  East  Asia.  As  the  defense  budget  shrinks 
tnere  will  be  hard  decisions  to  be  made  on  how  to  allocate 
fewer  available  dollars.  If  in  fact  warning  time  of  a  Soviet 
attack  on  Western  Europe  has  increased  from  the  previous 
estimate  of  about  two  weeks  to  a  revised  30-45  days,4  then  the 
US  may  not  need  to  purchase  expensive  airlift  capacity  to  get 
forces  to  Europe  within  the  old  ten  day  standard:  sea  lift  may 
be  adeouate  to  get  necessary  forces  to  Europe  within  the  newer 
and  longer  timeframe.  But  this  will  result  in  tough  choices 
for  the  Navy;  it  will  have  to  choose  between  sealift  ana 
combatant  snips  -and  aircraft.  Two  of  the  three  choices  in 
tms  dilemma  are.  therefore,  unacceptable  for  the  Navy’s 
presence  role  in  the  Western  Pacific.  But  the  purchase  of  new 
airlift  airframes  may  prove  irresistiDie  for  two  reasons:  The 
present  strategic  airlift  fleet  (C-56s  and  C-i4iBs)  are 
wearing  out  more  Quickly  than  expected  and  will  probably 
reauire  replacement  in  the  next  decade:  ana,  the  new  strategic 
airiifter  aircraft,  the  C-17,  is  packaged  in  a  50-olus  pillion 
dollar  program,  involving  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs,  in 
literal  iv  hundreds  of  cong ress i ona i  districts. 
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Secondly,  the  Navy  may  find  it  irresistible,  as  in  the 
past,  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  buy  cruisers  and  attack 
submarines  instead  of  sealift  ships.  But  sealift  and 
logistics  ships  are  essential  if  the  Navy  is  to  maintain  a 
large  enough  force  in  the  Western  Pacific  to  maintain  its 
critical  presence,  given  the  possibility  of  fewer  and  fewer 
support  facilities  in  the  region.5 

Finally,  the  choices  to  be  made  between  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces  tend  to  disfavor  naval  forces  used  for 
'presence"  and  "balance  of  power'  operations  in  East  Asia. 

Modernization  of  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  force  will 
auger  for  continuation  of  US  strategic  modernization  programs. 
The  US  is  simultaneously  developing,  imDroving  or  introducing 
into  cDeration  several  strategic  nuclear  systems.  These 
include  tne  ccnt>inuing  placement  of  MX  missiles  into  Minuteman 
III  silcs  at  warren  AFB  in  Wyoming;  oeveloDment  of  a  system  to 
suDoort  a  mcoile  rail-based  MX  missile;  start  of  production  of 
a  single-warhead  'Mi dgetman '  ICBM,  introduction  into  the  fleet 
of  tne  Trioent  SLBM;  electronic  upgrades  to  the  B- 1 B  bomber 
force;  continuing  testing.  oeveloDment.  and  Droduction  of  tne 
B-2  Stealth  ocmber;  development  of  a  stealth  cruise  missile: 
and,  continuation  of  research  and  develoDment  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  ( SDI  )  ballistic  missile  defense  system, 
./eolcyment  cf  a  scaled  down  SDI  is  estimated  to  cost  oetween 
55  and  70  billion  dollars  alone. 
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While  it  is  doubtful  that  all  these  programs  will  be 
fully  funded,  it  is  likely  that  at  least  several  will  go  into 
f u 1 1  production . 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  there  will  be  difficult 
choices  to  be  made  between  nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 
Ana.  as  noted  above  (and  aesoite  official  pronouncements  about 
a  commitment  to  maintain  maritime  superiority),  conventional 
naval  forces,  incluaing  unglamourous  but  vital  sealift  ana 
logistics  ships,  may  be  one  the  only  forces  available  to  cut 
in  tne  near  term. 

Faced  with  such  difficult  choices,  naval  and  national 
planners  and  strategists  will  most  likely  leave  allies  and 
menus  wondering  aoout  US  capaoi  1  itv  to  continue  its  role  in 
the  cast  Asian  region  over  the  long  naul ,  At  some  point  tne 
Asians  may  feel  -they  have  to  emoark  on  an  unwanted,  but 
irresistibie,  arms  buildup  in  craer  to  counter  the  perception 
that  US  interest  is  waning:  it  may  parallel  the  British  case  a 
century  oefore--tne  interest  is  still  there,  gust  not  the 
means  to  demonstrate  it!  Worse  vet,  some  Asians  may  find  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  security  arrangement  with  a  stronger 
power.  The  choices  are  unpalatable:  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  Unfortunately,  a  country  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
uS  interests,  Australia,  has  so  far  snunned  a  larger  regional 
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NON-MILITARY  POLICY  INSTRUMENTS :  POSITIVE. OR  NEGATIVE? 

As  discussed  earlier,  forward  deployed  military  forces 
helo  to  substitute  for  America’s  lack  of  geographic  proximity 
to  East  Asia.  But  in  a  world  where  trade  and  economics  are 
beginning  to  play  a  more  significant  role,  relative  to  the 
military  dimension,  it  has  never  been  more  important  that  the 
US  use  all  its  Dolicy  instruments  in  concert,  e.g..  trade, 
used  in  a  negative  manner,  can  undermine  the  positive  aspects 
of  the  military  dimension. 

To  expand  on  this  theme.  Clyde  Prestowitz,  a  former  US 
trade  negotiator,  points  out  the  differences  in  the  Japanese 
and  American  views  of  traae.  One  of  the  most  often  made 
claims  about  the  imbalance  of  trade  is  that  the  US  is 
competing  on  an  unlevel  olaying  field,  that  is.  placing  ov 
different  rules."  Mr.  Prestowitz  points  out  that  the  two  sices 
are  oiaving  ov  the  rules,  its  just  that  tney  are  playing 
different  games.  Tne  US  is  playing  Daseball  (modified  free 
trace)  while  the  Japanese  are  playing  a  rougher  game  of 
football  (restrictive  or  protectionist  trade).6 

Differences  over  trade  have  tne  potential  to  undermine 
tne  JS  leadersn'o  role  in  East  Asia  since  it  is  generally 
negative  in  tenor.  Often  described  as  a  trade  crisis.  7 
conaressiona 1  rnetoric  is  taking  on  a  more  negative  and 
■"eta  i  ’  atorv  tone,  whipping  up  fear  of  economic  doom  cased  on 
tne  premise  that  tne  Asian  nations  are  taxing  advantage  of 
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America’s  generally  open  market,  while  not  granting  reciprocal 
access  to  their  own.  While  statistics  supporting  this  claim 
can  be  quoted  ad  nauseam ,  they  do  not  reflect  that  the  Asian 
market  represents  an  area  of  America’s  strongest  export 
growth;  volume  of  US  exports  to  countries  like  South  Korea, 
Japan,  and  Taiwan  grew  between  15%  and  50%  ourinq  the  last  two 
years.  And,  while  much  of  tnis  increase  in  trade  is 
significant,  it  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  some  critics.  Part 
of  the  problem  may  lie  not  in  protectionist  barriers,  but  the 
combet i ti veness  of  US  exportable  products.  But  even  here 
these  is  improvement.  US  export  of  neavy  machinery  and  "hi- 
tech"  products  are  up.  For  example.  US  market  penetration  in 
Jaoan  for  "that  qu i ntessent i al 1 y  Japanese"  product,  the  35mm 
camera,  is  up  from  7.7%  in  1980  to  46.6%  in  1987. a 

US  'eaaers  ■need  to  realize  that  free  trade  and  Asian 
economic  growth  is  something  of  a  double-eogeo  sword.  It  is 
essential  that  the  US  be  aoie  to  comoete  in  tne  expanding 
As1 an  market,  Dut  protectionist  moves  by  the  Congress  to 
leverage  access  could  backfire  and  nurt  the  overall  position 
of  the  US  in  the  region. 

East  Asia  has  a  stake  in  continued  economic  expansion  ano 
access  to  tne  US--tne  world’s  largest  market--is  Key  to  tnis 
growth.  Protectionist  US  trade  policies  could  undermine  tnis 
grcwtn  and  eaa  to  a  loss  of  teadersmp  ano  influence.  Tnus 
there  are  competing  goals  in  the  area  of  trade:  a  need  for 
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market  access  in  Asia,  but  a  competing  need  to  proceed  slowly 
and  cautiously  in  order  to  preserve  influence  and  leadership. 

A  mishandled  trade  Dolicy  would  accomplish  neither,  which 
would  in  turn  undermine  the  positive  accomplishments  of  a 
military  presence.  Failure  to  handle  this  well  could  also  do 
un Known  damage  to  the  increasingly  interdependent  global 
economy . 

US  rear  of  foreign  investment,  particularly  Japanese,  is 
e^acerDating  the  trade  dispute.  Almost  every  large  Japanese 
investment  in  tne  US--government  Treasury  notes.  California 
ski  resorts.  Rockefeller  Center--makes  tne  daily  front  page. 
The  situation  was  perhaps  best  (or  worst)  captured  in  1989 
when  for  all  practical  purposes  it  looked  to  the  US  ouo'nc 
that  a  Japanese  conooration  had  "rented  '  a  recent  US  President 
for  two  mi  l  1 i on  to  1 1 ars . 

There  are  similar  challenges  in  the  diplomatic  dimension. 
The  East  Asians  are  likely  to  gain  more  political  confidence 
as  thev  expand  economically.  They  will  want  to  pursue  a  more 
“ndeoencent  political  and  security  course  relative  to  the  US. 
Nownere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  Asian  perceptions  about 
Durdensnar - ng . 

East  Asian  nations  generally  interpret  Duroensnamg  in 
one  or  two  ways:  either  as  burdensn i f t i ng  to  make  up  for  US 
snorttaiis  in  forces,  on  as  pressure  to  purchase  US 
weapons/ Dav  for  support  costs  of  stationing  US  troops  to  nelo 
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offset  the  imbalance  of  trade  payments.  Both  of  these 
perceptions  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  since  they  are 
partly  true.  The  US  should  search  for  more  positive  ways  for 
the  economically  better  off  nations  to  underwrite  security 
without  having  to  build-up  their  militaries  with  US  weapons. 

There  are  two  other  imoortant  non-military  policy 
instruments  which  are  useful  in  helping  the  US  achieve  its 
objectives:  security  assistance,  is  used  to  some  extent  (Put 

less  than  it  used  to  Pe ) ,  while  arms  control  is  not.9 

SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

Security  assistance  is  generally  positive  since  it 
strengthens  mi  1 i tar y-to-mi 1 1 tary  ties  with  the  US.  In  the 
future,  however,  security  assistance  may  be  more  difficult  to 
tie  to  US  objectives,  particularly  buroenshar i ng .  From  the  US 
view,  one  the  most  desired  benefits  from  burdensnar i ng  is  the 
sale  of  US  weapons  to  friends  and  allies.  It  positively 
addresses  the  Dalance  of  trade,  preserves  leadership  in 
politico-military  affairs,  while  increasing  individual 
nations’  military  capabilities. 

But  as  the  cost  of  weapons  soars,  many  smaller  nations 
nav  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossiole,  to  purchase  the 
needed  quantities  of  weapons  necessary  to  meet  tneir 
reau i rements :  fifty  mi  1  Mon  dollar  fighters  or  maritime  oatro1 
aircraft  may  be  unaf f ordaD 1 e .  and  given  the  budget  crisis,  the 
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US  will  probably  procure  a  smaller  variety  of  weapons,  which 
means  the  weapons  will  have  to  be  more  capable,  thus  further 
driving  up  unit  costs.  One  way  to  offset  the  purchase  costs 
is  to  subsidize  their  purchase  by  foreign  nations.  The 
result,  however,  is  a  smoke  and  mirror  reduction  of  the  trade 
surplus  funded  by  the  American  taxoayer.  The  other  oDtion  is 
to  allow  co-production  of  some  of  the  weapons.  But  Decause 
most  of  the  new  weaoons.  especially  aircraft,  involve 
sensitive  technology  and  manufacturing  processes,  the  Congress 
and  tne  Department  of  Defense  will  want  to  restrict  any  co¬ 
production  agreements.  w i tness  the  great  public  and 
congress i ona 1  concern  over  the  FS-X  program  with  the 
Japanese.10  It  produced  some  of  the  most  blazing  anti- 
Japanese  rnetoric  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  recent  memorv. 

Tne  man  cost  of  US  weaoons.  with  little  hope  of  cost 
snaring  co-oroduct i on  or  subsidized  ourcnases,  mav,  therefore, 
dr  we  tne  Asians  to  purchase  weapons  from  other  sources  which 
specifically  produce  for  tne  export  market.  These  include 
Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
Braz  i  1  . 

The  result  is  tnat  tne  nigh  cost  of  US  weaoons  may 
exclude  tne  uS  from  tms  economically  and  politically 
prcf'taple  market.  This  would  not  be  immediately  damaging  to 
t_e  n  East  Asia,  but  over  time  could  gradual  iv  erode  US 

political  and  military  leadership. 
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ARMS  CONTROL 


Mention  naval  arms  control  and  almost  every  naval  officer 
will  say  that  naval  arms  control  will  never  come  to  pass. 
Pressed  further,  most  cannot  identify  more  than  one  or  two 
naval  arms  control  issues.11  Overall,  arms  control  is  seen  as 
a  desirable  goal  for  two  reasons:  it  can  ennancc  securitv 
while  saving  money. 

In  the  naval  realm,  arms  control  is.  nowever,  generally 
viewed  in  a  negative  light  because  it  would  undermine  US 
maritime  suDeriority,  based  on  the  notion  of  what  constitutes 
an  acceptable  maritime  balance  of  power.  But  there  may  be 
wavs  to  aporoac.n  naval  arms  control,  whicn  would  not  only 
ennance  US  ana  As^an  security.  Dut  at  the  same  time  save 
crec  i  cus  ao  1  1  arse 

With  regard  to  the  Navy  in  East  Asia  and  the  western 
Pacific,  tnere  are  tnree  factors  which  argue  for  no  naval  arms 
control.  ~nese  are  primarily  Daseo  on  the  bilateral  nature  of 
US  relations  in  the  area,  the  regional  states ’ s  acceptance  of 
US  maritime  superiority,  and  the  need  for  a  large  fleet  to 
support  a  rotational  deployment  seneme.  These  is  also  one 
factor  wh’cn,  despite  tne  foregoing  arguments,  may  mahe  naval 
arms  control  inevitable— the  linkage  to  conventional  arms  cuts 
in  Eurpce. 
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The  Soviets  have  tried  for  decades  to  engage  the  US  in 
naval  arms  control  discussions.  The  Americans  have  always 
refused  to  even  discuss  the  matter;  the  rationale  has  been  a 
rather  stock  explanation  that  the  US,  as  an  island  nation, 
depends  on  the  seas  for  protection  and  commerce.  A  large 
Navy,  therefore,  is  needed  to  Drotect  American  snores  and 
commerce.  In  tne  American  strategy  of  forward  defense,  a 
large  navy  has  enabled  the  US  to  extend  its  maritime  "front 
lines  aimost  to  tne  enemy  s  snores. 

The  changing  security  environment  in  Eurone.  however,  may 
cnange  this  entrenched  American  stance  on  naval  arms  control. 
The  US  and  Soviet  Union,  ano  their  respective  allies,  are 
expected  to  sign  (in  the  summer  of  1990)  tne  first  of  at  least 
two  agreements  to  reduce  conventional  forces  in  Eurooe.  The 
Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  t CFE  )  negotiations,  are  an 
outgrowth  of  tne  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  i MBFR  ; 
talks,  which  hac  been  stalled  for  nearly  two  decades  over  the 
issue  or  troop  strengths  in  Europe.  The  West  argued  tnat  tne 
Soviet  Union  had  far  more  troops  in  Central  Europe  than  the 
Soviets  admitted  to  having.  The  Soviets  had  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  trooo  strength  and  were  unwilling  to  negotiate 
awav  tms  advantage  bv  accepting  Western  figures.  Recently, 
however,  the  Soviets  nave  admitted,  in  tne  CFE  context,  that 
tnev  nave  a  numerical  advantage  and  nave  volunteered  to 
undertake  asymmetrical  reductions  to  oring  aoout  parity. 
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The^  have  warned  ( threatened ) ,  however,  that  the  price  for 
their  willingness  to  surrender  their  lumerical  advantage  is  a 
cutback  in  US  naval  forces,  a  likewise  'asymmetrical" 
reduction  of  a  US  advantage. 

The  Soviets  tend  to  employ  their  navy  in  a  more  defensive 
role  than  do  tne  Americans,  claiming  the  Navy  is  configured  to 
protect  the  motherland"  and  the  ballistic  missile  submarine 
force,  which  operate  in  bastions  close  to  home  waters. 
Conversely,  the  US  Navy  is  more  configured  for  offensive 
combat  operations  at  sea.  including  an  offensive  defense 
carried  out  as  far  forward  as  possible.  Witn  tne  US  now 
concerned  that  the  USSR  may  refuse  to  sign  a  follow-on  CFE 
agreement  unless  there  is  a  naval  component  to  the  treatv.  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Soviets  demand  tne  US  be  willing  to 
go  Quid  pro  quo  'in  this  arrangement,  given  tne  nature  of  each 
nation's  individual  superiority.  Marsnall  Akhromeyev,  former 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff  and  current  military  advisor 
to  ^resident  Gorbachev,  nas  threatened  that: 

Reaching  final  agreement  on  radical  cuts  of  armec 
forces  in  EuroDe  and  making  them  defensively 
oriented  would  remain  in  doubt  without  initiating 
the  talks  on  naval  cuts.  .  .  I  do  not  think  that 

signing  ano  implementing  that  treaty  (CFE)  would  be 
possible  without  resolution  of  the  naval  cuts 
oroo 1 em. 1  * 
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Admiral  Charles  Larson,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  US 
Pacific  Fleet  and  previously  the  Deputy  CNO  for  Plans,  Policy, 
and  Operations,  has  recognized  the  aangers  inherent  in  " 
potential  threat: 

The  Soviets  will  continue  to  hammer  away  at  the 

theme  that  elimination  of  their  as-, ethical 

advantages  in  ground  forces  in  Eastern  Eurooe  must 
be  reciprocated  by  elimination  of  NATO  advantages, 
which,  according  the  Soviets,  lie  in  naval  and  air 
power.  This  is  seouctive  logic,  which  appeals  to 
those  who  have  not  thought  through  tne  potent'  al 
conseauences  of  agreement  to  this  rationale.13 


One  of  the  conseauences  of  such  a  naval  arms  control 
agreement  could  be  a  diminished  ability  to  maintain  an 
adsauate  and  credible  naval  presence  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
Besides  the  presence  mission,  tne  Navy  has  to  also  ensure  it 
can  accomol isn  its  other  deterrent  ana  wartime  missions. 

Tnese  inc'ude:  ■control  the  seas  in  wartime:  maintain  T‘  1  eet 
balance:  reduce  the  chance  of  inadvertent  or  unwanted 
conflict;  and,  guarantee  its  ability  to  respond  to  Soviet 
Actions. 1 4 

The  Naw  must  preserve  these  capabilities  at  all  cost. 

It  may  oe  impossible,  however,  to  prevent  any  discussions  on 
naval  arms  control.  The  political  pressure  from  European 
allies  i anc  from  Congress)  mav  be  too  strong  to  resist  if  tne 
•J3  w  shes  to  retain  its  leadership  role  in  the  NATO  alliance, 
e  soe  c  ’  a  i  1  ■-■  f  the  Sov’ets  mar  e  good  on  their  threat  to  ho  la 
the  CFE  agreement  nostage  to  the  implementation  of  a  naval 
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option.  Commenting  further,  Admiral  Larson  saw  such  an 
eventuality  when  he  said: 

The  US  will  continue  to  require  maritime  strength.  . 

.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Navy  must 
remain  forever  excluded  from  the  arms  control 
process.  It  simply  means  that  any  agreement  we  sign 
must  not  lmoeril  these  required  objectives.12 

In  order  to  be  fully  Dreoareo  for  potential  naval  arms 

control  discussions,  the  US  Navy  should  conduct  a  oetailea 

assessment  of  hew  to  respond  to  various  proposed  naval  arms 

control  initiatives.  This  assessment  needs  to  factor  in  all 

L'oss'D’e  proposals  as  well  as  the  political  or  public 

attractiveness  the  individual  proposals  might  nave.  Two 

examples  are  worth  noting.  The  first  is  tne  logic  behind  the 

marit'me  oaiance  of  power  theory  and  the  second  is 

representative  of  the  range  of  proposals,  which  the  public  ana 

pernaps  US  allies,  might  find  attractive. 

The  maritime  balance  of  power— maritime  moncoo 1 y--tneor y 

's  a  self-serving  argument.  It  would  be  a  tough  sell  to  a 

public  eager  for  securit/  enhancement  and  monev-saving  arms 

control  agreements.  It  is  probably  not  viaole  based  strictly 

on  its  own  merits.  It  is.  however,  plausible  when  put  into  a 

orcader  context  or  regional  and  global  security.  As  earlier 

d'seusson  pointed  out.  dud  i  ic  perceptions  will  oe  the  most 

imcortar>r  -‘actor  in  arms  control  .  An  agreement  nas  onlv  to  oe 

nor ceivaj  as  beneficial  to  ce  accectaole.  Tne  maritime 

oaiance  of  power  argument  will  need  to  be  clearly  articulatec 
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in  concert  with  other  well-thought  out  foreign  and  economic 
policies.  The  arguments  must  not  appear  to  be  unilateral 
ones,  but  ones  which  have  a  wide  spectrum  of  foreign  support. 
This,  too,  could  backfire  as  the  Asian-based  arguments  would 

also  aDpeai - which  they  are--to  be  self-serving;  the  US  must 

avoid  any  arguments  which  make  it  aocear  tne  US  is 
unilaterally  orotecting  Asians  with  little  assistance  from 
regional  states.  The  government  must  first  "sell"  its 
arguments  on  Capital  Hill,  where  sentiments  like  Rep.  Patricia 
Schroeder’s  are  not  uncommon.  Lecturing  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs.  Reo. 
Scnroeder  commented  "we  continue  to  provide  territorial  ana 
sea  lane  defense  for  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  ana  other 
Asian  countries  while  they  kick  us  in  the  teeth  on  trade".16 

The  range  of  proposals  whicn  tne  Soviets  mignt  out  fortn 
will  fall  into  three  oroad  categories:  limits  on  inventories; 
restrictions  or  limits  on  deployments:  and,  confidence 
buildmg  measures  !C3Ms). 

Limits  on  inventories  could  De  either  Quantitative  or 
Qualitative.  Quantitative  limitations  would  be  proposed  as 
part  of  a  fairness  doctrine,  that  is.  if  tne  Soviets  nane 
asymmetric  reductions  in  ground  troc-os  in  Europe,  it  is  only 
fair  that  rne  US  take  asymmetrical  cuts  in  naval  forces. 
Quaiitat’ve  limitations  wouid  deal  witn  specific  restrictions 
on  things  like  sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  in  which  the  US 
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has  a  numerical  and  technological  advantage.  Qualitative 
limitations  would  also  be  linked  to  deployment  limitations. 
This  latter  category  would  include  the  now-familiar  proposals 
for  nuclear-free  zones,  carrier  and  anti-submarine  warfare 
exclusion  zones,  and  stand-off  zones,  among  others.  The  f i na 1 
category,  CBMs,  generally  entails  formal  agreements  to  make 
both  parties  more  comfortable  with  the  military  activity  of 
the  other  side.  '  The  US  in-place  Navy-Soviet  Navy  Incidents 
at  Sea  Agreement  is  such  an  example.17 

Within  these  categories  are  a  whole  range  of  proposals 
wnich  serve  a  more  oolitical  than  military  Duroose.  For 
e-ample,  a  notional  orooosal  for  a  global  ban  on  nuclear- 
oowered  attack  submarines  ( SSNs  )  might  prove  attractive  to 
some  allies,  like  Britain.  SSNs  are  tremendously  expensive 
and  are  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  most  nations,  with  tre 
exception  of  the  US,  3ov let  Union,  France,  Britain  ana  a  few 
others.  For  example,  the  projected  unit  cost  of  tne  new  SSn- 
2 1  Seawo I f  is  in  excess  of  one  oil  lion  dollars.18  Even  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  in  the  US.  given  the  increased  stealthiness 
of  submarines,  may  become  prohibitively  expensive.  A  ban  on 
SSNs  m>gnt  save  vast  sums  of  money  for  navies  which  are  ASw- 
c^ented,  such  as  Britain  and  the  Netherlands.  ASW  might  just 
start  to  sound  like  that  old  saying  wnicn  proclaims  a  ooat 
■  )  is  notning  mere  tnan  a  nole  in  tne  water  into  which  one 

throws  money. 
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Operationally  unsound  for  current  US  Navy  requirements, 
such  a  proposal  might  have  some  political  support  within  NATO. 
Perhaps  far-fetched,  but  such  a  proposal  would  present  a  real 
dilemma  for  the  US:  preserve  political  leadership  in  NATO  in 
exchange  for  giving  up  or  cutting  back  SSNs;  or  sacrifice  NATO 
leadersniD  for  operational  reasons. 

The  Navy  can  aoproach  arms  control  from  two  directions. 
The  first  would  make  any  cuts  apDear  in  a  negative  light  while 
the  otner  would  present  a  truer  picture  of  how  naval  arms 
control  could  enhance  US  and  global  security. 

Tne  first  method  would  be  to  start  with  current  force 
structure  as  the  baseline.  Using  this  method,  any  naval  arms 
centre  i  would  appear  to  oe  a  oiminishment  of  inventory  or 
capability,  and  therefore  grounds  for  resistance. 

Tne  other,  «no  recommenced,  approach  would  be  zero-basing 
to  determine  reouired  force  levels.  Such  an  approach  would 
oegin  with  an  undated  strategic  analysis  of  what  roles  and 
missions  the  Navy  is  reouired  to  fulfill,  move  on  to  formal 
a,  nance  commitments,  and  then  determine  the  forces  necessary 
to  accomplish  wartime  missions.  This  type  of  Quantitative 
accroac.n  *cula  represent  an  attempt  to  prevent  inventory  from 
qrivng  recuirements  and  could  be  tne  basis  for  real  savings 
in  force  structure. 

-rom  an  organizational  standpoint,  the  zero-oased 
approach  would  pose  many  tough  Questions  about  assumptions 
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that  appear  to  drive  acquisition  strategies.  For  example, 
what  is  the  basis  for  the  "requi rement"  for  100  attack 
submarines?  A  zero-based  approach  could  not,  however,  be  done 
without  a  new  national"  strategic  analysis  which 
incorporates  all  the  military  and  nonmilitary  policymakers. 

From  tne  standpoint  of  *orce&  necessary  for  creaiD  -  e 
presence  in  the  western  Pacific,  a  zero-pased  aPDroach  couic 
result  in  a  force  structure  insufficient  to  meet  the  presence 
"reaui rement  "  This  would  oe  an  even  tougher  "sell"  for  Navy 
leadership  than  the  maritime  monopol  y/bal  ance  of  power 
argument— how  to  justify  peacetime  forces  in  excess  of 
military  mission  requirements,  assuming  tnat  such  forces  are 
necessary  in  preserving  stability  and  tne  baiance  of  power. 

In  sum,  arms  control  is  a  mystery  to  most  navai  officers 
ana  is  vewed  as-  a  subject  to  be  avoidea  at  ail  costs.  But 
this  will  not  prevent  it  from  coming  to  oass.  The  Navy 
srou'd.  therefore,  conduct  a  aetailed  study  of  its 
7  mo  ’  i  cat  i  ons  and  looi-  r‘or  ways  to  implement  it  in  a  manner 
wmcn  wou:d  enhance  national  security  rather  than  approaching 
it  from  a  ourely  negative  standpoint. 

POLICY  COORDINATION 

maintaining  tne  baiance  of  power  is  out  shorthand  for 
c reserves  tne  status  auo.  Frcm  US  eyes,  tne  status  quo  "n 
tne  Far  East  is  worth  maintaining,  witn  some  marginal  cnanges 
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in  areas  like  trade  and  economic  policy.  But  the  nations  of 
the  Far  East  are  interested  in  altering  the  status  quo  more  in 
their  favor  in  the  economic  and  trade  dimensions.  The 
difficult  quest  for  US  strategists,  therefore,  is  to  map  out  a 
strategy  which  reasonably  meets  both  the  expectations  of  tne 
US  and  the  nations  with  whom  it  deals  in  the  region.  This 
reauires  an  artful  use  of  all  the  do! icy  instruments  at  nana. 

The  preceding  sections  argued  tnat  the  policy  instruments 
are  not  being  used  in  concert,  but  rather  in  a  way  which 
undermines  the  positive  position  of  the  US  in  the  region.  The 
US  objectives,  or  means,  '  are  being  achieved  daily;  tnev  are, 
however,  more  difficult  to  achieve  when  the  US  uses  one  policy 
instrument,  trace,  for  example,  in  a  way  which  causes  tensions 
between  good  friends,  like  tne  US  and  Japan.  Tne  US 
strategist  must  •recognize  that  now.  more  than  ever,  there  is 
no  such  tmng  as  the  status  quo:  the  world  is  changing  almost 
faster  than  we  can  change  with  it.  This  will  reauire  that  the 
US  strategy  be  tailored  more  to  accept  and  exploit  change  in  a 
manner  that  will  still  attains  achievement  of  the  four  basic 
opject’ ves.  It  needs,  for  example,  to  recognize  that  smaller 
nations  not  involved  m  a  Dilateral  struggle  with  another 
superpower  orcbably  define  their  national  interests  in 
entirely  different  ways  than  does  the  US.  They  probably 
cerine  it  more  in  economic  terms  tnan  in  comparing  orders  of 
catt  i  e . 
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Neither  the  military  alone,  or  other  non-military  policy 
instruments,  will  be  sufficient  to  realize  US  objectives. 

They  must  be  used  in  concert  or  the  US  will  unwittingly  remove 
itself  from  a  oosition  of  acceDted  leadership  in  the  world’s 
fastest  growing  economic  region. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  worla  of  1990  is  far  different  than  that  of  1945. 
1975.  or  even  19«9.  The  global  and  regional  strategic  picture 
appears  to  be  changing.  The  American  public  perceives  that 
much  of  tne  Soviet  threat  has  gone  away,  or  is  at  least 
receding:  they  seem  more  concerned  with  the  budget  deficit, 
the  trade  imoalance.  and  even  tne  environment,  than  they  oo 
about  tne  fading  'Cold  War.  New  solutions  to  world  security 
problems  will  be  needed  not  because  the  old  ones  didn’t  work, 
but  because  the  auestions  being  askeo  are  different.  Today, 
instead  of  askirng  'now  mucn  is  enougn.'  the  domestic  public  i  s 
asking  how  much  is  too  much?' 

The  Questions  for  US  strategists  dealing  with  East  Asna 
are  :ust  the  opposite.  Given  that  force  recuctions  are 
inevitable,  tne  strategist  should  be  asking  'how  mucn  is 
enougn  to  ensure  tne  continued  attainment  of  America’s  four 
oas ’ c  oo  i ect i ves . 

Statements  like  tnose  of  Eeo.  Scnroeder  citeo  earlier 
only  deal  with  one  side  of  a  multi-sioed  oicture--she  views 
tear,  tne  uS  oa/S  T‘or  As'an  defense  ana  gets  notninq  in  return. 
Tms  tvpe  of  perception  is  shortsighted  and  does  not  pay 
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adequate  attention  to  overall  US  strategy,  or,  more 
importantly,  its  positive  results. 

US  POLICY  INSTRUMENTS  IN  CONCERT 

US  strategists  must  recognize  that  the  strategic 
situation  has  changed  and  tnat  US  strategy  must  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  More  than  ever  it  must  encompass  not  omy  tne 
mi  1 i tary--part i cu 1 ar I v  sea  power--as  a  policy  instrument,  cut 
also  trade  and  economic  policy,  security  assistance  and  arms 
control.  These  all  must  De  used  in  concert  because  no  single 
policy  instrument  can  continue  to  achieve  the  four  basic  US 
oDiectives  in  tne  East  Asian  region. 

A  STRONG  NAVAl  PRESENCE 

Naval  forces  forward  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  ano 
East  Asia  are  tne  earnest  of  US  political  involvement  in  East 
As’an  security  affairs.  '  They  reeo  regional  differences  1 n 
cnecK .  obviate  tne  need  for  East  Asian  nations  tc  puild  up 
larger  naval  and  military  forces,  prevent  external  events  from 
upsetting  the  balance  of  power  in  the  region,  and  continue  to 
deter  tne  Soviet  union  from  adventurism.''  Anv  significant 
reduction  in  naval  force  levels  would  undermine  tne  US 
'eaaersh’D  roie  in  the  region. 
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ARTICULATION  OF  US  POLICY  AND  STRATEGY 

Although  the  US  has  consistently  pursued  the  same 
strategy  in  East  Asia  for  nearly  a  century,  the  US  public  has 
focused  more  on  the  US-USSR  global  competition.  Pub1',  c 
support  for  sustained  naval  presence  in  East  Asia  will  reauire 
careful  articulation  of  the  strategy.  The  Congress  ana  the 
public  mav  initially  reioct  the  strategy  because  previous 
force  structure  j ust i f 1  cat i on  was  couchea  in  tne  context  of 
deterrence  and  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  US  snould 
embark  on  articulating  tne  strategy  now  and  should  do  so  at 
the  higrest  levels  of  government. 

RHETORIC  ON  TRADE  AND  9UPDENSHARING 

Trade,  economic,  ana  military  policies  snouid  be 
coo'-a  •  rated  witmn  the  US  government.  US  trade  negotiators 
statements  aoout  trade  reaching  a  crisis  will  only  increase 
tne  calls  from  Congress  for  more  burdenshar i ng .  This  may 
unaermme  tne  positive  results  of  JS  military  presence.  The 
government  should  better  coordinate  its  statements  ana  e-forts 
to  resolve  various  oi lateral  differences.  In  this  regaro,  tne 
US  strategy  to  acmeve  its  four  historical  objectives,  as  well 
as  wnat  tre  objectives  are  themseives.  need  to  better 
art  i;  j  atea  witmn  the  government  itself. 
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With  regard  to  trade  imbalance,  the  US  should  look  at 
trade  and  not  absolute  numbers.  For  example,  the  trade 
imbalance  with  Japan  fell  from  57  billion  to  49  billion 
dollars  from  1988  to  1989.  This  is  a  reduction  of  over  14%  in 
only  one  year.  There  is  a  limit  to  how  much  pressure 
countries  live  Japan  and  South  Korea  will  be  able  to  take  on 
trade  and  economic  issues.  Further,  unnecessary  friction 
will  only  undermine  the  overall  US  strategy. 

SOVIET  DIPLOMATIC  INITIATIVES 

The  US  snould  be  prepared  for  aggressive  Sovet 
diplomatic  efforts  in  East  Asia.  Darticularly  those  directed 
at  Japan,  Plans  to  replace  USS  MIDWAY  should  be  made  public 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  US  government  snould  also  recognize 
that  continued  polemics  on  trade  and  burdensnar i ng  will  only 
make  Japan,  and  ether  US  allies  and  friends,  more  fertile 
ground  for  successful  diplomatic  initiatives:  any  Soviet  gains 
in  diplomacy  we  1  i  come  at  US  expense. 

POSITIVE  NAVAL  ARMS  CONTROL 

No  one  can  say  with  aosolute  confidence  that  n aval  arms 
control  will  not  come  to  pass.  There  will  be  great  pressure 
for  naval  arms  control  talks  in  the  international  arena:  the 
comoinaticn  of  two  or  more  pressure  elements  couid  oe 
overwhelming.  These  are:  Soviet/al 1  led  pressure:  budgetary 
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pressure,  combined  with  the  high  cost  of  naval  weaponry;  and 
the  perception  of  a  declining  threat.  The  challenge  will  be 
to  ensure  that  any  negotiated  or  imposed  arms  control  measures 
do  not  undermine  US  and  allied  security.  The  Navy  should 
conduct  a  Detailed  assessment  of  naval  arms  control  issues 
with  a  view  that  some  compromise  and  agreement  may  be 
unavoidable.  The  study  should  pernaos  include  a  zero-cased 
assessment  c*  required  force  structure.  Every  effort  should 
oe  made  to  accept  minimal  cuts  or  restrictions  in  order  to 
short-c i rcu i t  more  drastic  measures,  those  more  politically 
tnan  strategically  oriented. 

ASIAN  NATIONS  IN  THE  SECURITY  PROCESS 

Tne  perceptions  of  the  East  Asians  on  the  state  of  the 
regional  balance*  of  power  is  more  important  tnan  tne  US 
perception.  In  order  to  address  these  Asian  perceptions,  t re 
u3  snculd  include  them  more  closely  in  the  full-range  of 
security  discussions,  including  tnose  about  threat 
Derceotions.  minimum  US  force  or  oresence  required, 
burdensnarmg,  security  and  arms  control.  Tne  most  important 
results  of  t.nese  discussions  must  De  reviewed  at  tne  nighest 
leve 1  of  the  US  government.  This  will  allow  for  policy 
acn ust ments  to  ensure  that  tne  US  strategy  remains  in  focus. 

It  wi  ■  i  a  i  so  assist  in  do i  icv  coordination  among  governmental 
departments  and  agencies. 
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Such  an  approach  will  become  absolutely  necessary  as  the 
nations  of  East  Asia  grow  politically  more  confident,  based  on 


tneir  new  successful  economic  foundation. 

UNFOUNDED  ASSUMPTIONS 

East  Asia  is  a  region  of  many  naticnai ities,  cultures, 
languages  and  religions.  The  US  should  not,  therefore,  v'ew 
tne  region  simoly  as  a  monolithic  oloc  of  Asian  nations.  As 
such.  uS  oo i icy  in  the  region  will  have  to  be  more  sensitive 
and  sodp i st i cated ,  whicn  will,  in  turn,  reauire  more  finesse 
m  its  i  niD  i  ementat  l  on ,  than  tncse  policies  designed  for  an 
aiiiea  Europe.  In  addition,  tne  US  should  not  ’justify'  ~orce 
structure  cuts  by  assuming  it  can  return  to  tne  region  when 
economic  times  imorove  or  crisis  demands.  As  many  contenders 
to  British  naval  mastery  learned,  navies  take  years  to  Din  la 
ana  naval  traditions  ta«e  decades  or  generations  to  aeve-OD. 
~ne  British  assumed’  they  couia  return  to  tne  Far  East  after 
world  war  I.  In  fact,  thev  did  return,  only  to  begin  turning 
ever  tne  r.evs  to  tne  empire  after  a  second  world  war  had  oeen 
*  ougnt . 


-isie^nce  reassessment 

T ne  uS  snouia  conduct  a  'ong-range  study  aimed  at 
assessinc  tne  future  of  security  assistance  in  East  Asia.  Tne 
stuav  snouia  rocus  cn  whether  the  US  is  pricing  itself  out  of 
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the  foreign  military  sales  market,  and  for  what  reasons.  The 
US  will  likely  be  producing  naval  weapons  which  the  smaller 
nations  want  (fighter  ana  attack  aircraft,  maritime  patrol 
aircraft,  frigates,  and  submarines)  but  at  prices  they  cannot 
af f ora . 

In  sum,  the  1990s  will  De  a  time  of  great  cnange  for  tne 
United  States  as  tne  wcria  moves  from  a  Dipolar  suoeroower  -- 
mamlv  military  --  conf rontation  to  a  more  multioolar  wcria 
where  comoetition  will  be  juaged  in  other  more  dimensions. 

The  US  needs,  therefore,  to  seriously  review  its  strategy  for 
tne  future.  In  the  Pacific.  US  strategy  to  date  nas  oeen  verv 
successful:  the  US  is  in  a  position  of  accent ea  leaaersniD. 
there  is  staDility,  an  acceotable  balance  of  Dower  is  in 
place,  ana  the  future  loons  promising.  Tnere  are.  ncwever. 
clouds  .coming  on  tne  horizon  which  could  unaermme  the  US’s 
ability  to  continue  to  do  Dusiness  as  usual  in  the  Pacific. 

~ne  ouaget  crisis  ana  tne  perception  of  a  waning  threat  will 
create  great  domestic  pressures  for  massive  force  reducticns. 
In  ana  of  tnemselves.  force  cuts  must  be  viewed  in  a  positive 
'iqot.  Tnev  can  oe  aevastating,  however,  if  tr.ev  are  not 
incorporated  within  an  overall  overhauled  US  strategy. 

The  costs  of  maintaining  naval  and  military  forces  in 
last  a  s  i  a  and  the  western  Pacific  are  mgn.  put  acceDtaoie. 

The  alternative  costs  of  naving  to  restore  stability,  peace. 
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or  the  balance  of  jower  at  some  future  date  appear 


unacceptably  higher. 


NOT  E  S 


Chapter  I 

1.  Some  of  the  best  examples  on  Asian  feelings  can  be 
t  ound  in  articles  written  tor  western  audiences  by  East 
Asians.  *-or  example,  look  at  several  AdelDhi  Papers  dea  ling 
with  East  Asian  security.  An  outstanding  example  is  "The 
Evolution  or  Japanese  Security  Policy.  Adel  oh  1  Paners,  no. 


1  /« ,  Autumn  i  ib j . 

2 .  Rear  Aam iral  J .  R . 
Medium  Powers.  i Annapolis: 

Hill. 

Naval 

Maritime 

Institute 

Strategy  tor 
Press .  1986., 

C) 

'J 


2.  Peter  w.  Severe  1.  'Problems  of  Sea  Power  in  the 
western  Pacific  As  We  Approach  the  Twenty-First  Century,' 
James  L.  George,  ed.,  Proolems  of  Sea  Power  As  We  Approacn 
tne  Twentv-F 1 rst  Century  (Washington,  D.C.:  American 

Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Researcn.  i978i,  d. 

1  ou  . 


4.  James  E .  McNulty.  Naval  Presence  -  tne 
M'sunaerstood  Mission.'  Naval  War  College  Review,  Sept  -Oct 
1974,  21. 

5  .  Sovere-I  .  o .  160. 

o.  A,,  outstanding  example  or  Asian  opinions  about  the 
positive  aspects  or  US  naval  presence  can  De  round  in  Adelpni 
Puper  no.  152.  Conflict  ana  Regional  Order  in  Soutn-east 
4  i  a  .  w  inter  ’  980  . 


7.  These  US  ODiectives  are  those  most  common  wmen  I 
round  in  over  25  articles  or  boors  whicn  listed  uS  objectives 
in  East  Asia  and  tne  western  Pacific.  Anotner  common 
obiectoe,  out  one  not  listed  nere,  is  tne  Dursuit  of 
aemccracv  for  all  nations  in  the  region. 

■ .  A  verv  tnorcuqn  recounting  of  tne  eve :ution  of  tne 
uS  ocut  'on  at  tne  wasnmeten  Disarmament  Conrerence  can  pe 
• ounc  ir  j.  renneth  McDonald.  Tne  Wdshinacon  Conference  anc 
me  Nava  Balance  or  Power.  jonn  B.  hattenaorf  and  Robert  S. 
.crGir.  eos..  Mar  it  one  Stratea  /  Ana  tne  8a  ;  ance  of  Power, 

'•tew  <  or  i  :  jt .  Martin  s  °ress.  19b9i.  DP .  189-2  12. 
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1.  See  Fortune  magazine  Special  Issue.  Fall  1989,  for 
an  outstanding  survey  of  East  Asian  economic  facts,  figures 
ana  issues  for  the  near-term. 

2.  See  in  particular  Aaelphi  Paper  no.  216,  Spring  1987, 
"East  Asia,  tne  West  and  International  Security:  Prospects 
for  Peace.  pp.  21-31. 

3.  A  work -ng  knowledge  of  ’geostrategv  is  paramount  to 
uraerstanding  tne  security  issues  in  East  Asia.  Tne 
Geography,  tnat  is  maritime  nature  of  tne  theater,  ana  tne 
tremenaous  size  of  tne  area  involved  make  maritime  rorces  of 
or'mar  importance. 

4.  Manv  East  Asian  nations,  particularly  those  in 
Scutn-east  Asia,  feel  they  are  facea  with  more  pressing 
internal  ’insurgency’  threats  than  tney  are  witn  external 

ones  . 


Chapter  III 

Atsusni  Tokincva.  tne  jacan-uS  Alliance:  A 
Japanese  Perspective,  Ade'pni  Paper,  no.  212,  Autumn  1986. 

p .  2  1. 

2.  wait  w*.  Postow.  The  Pacific  3asir  ana  national 

Security.  At 'antic  Community  Quarterly.  Fall  1989.  0.  167. 

3.  Tnere  is  also  a  latent  fear,  expressed  with 
increasing  f recuency.  of  joint  uS-Jaoan  hegemony  in  tne 
region:  tne  uS  unaerwrites  peace  and  stability  ana  the 
Japanese  take  advantage  of  it  economically. 

4.  One  of  tne  greatest  dangers  of  a  massive  US 
withdrawal  r rom  the  region  wou 1  a  be  navinq  to  return  to  ' oreaK 
up"  a  f iqnt  oetween  two  frienas.  e.g..  lnconesia  and  Malaysia, 
over  sea  oea  resources. 

5.  US  credibility  is  a  major  concern  among  tne  East 
Asians.  Trey  understand  that  the  US  wants  to  stay  in  the 
reckon,  out  tnat  it  may  not  oe  aole  to  af r'ora  to  in  the 
numoers  ■ t  :s  tooav. 

•j  .  A  concise  out  tnorougn  exp  i  anat  i  on  or  tne  maritime 
caiance  power  can  be  found  in  Jecae  e .  Ouester.  Tne  noh- 
Aiignea  States  and  Arms  Control.  Edward  C.  luck,  ea . .  Arms 
Control:  Tne  Mu  :  1 1  lateral  Alternative  ;  New  rork:  New  yotk 

university  Press.  1983),  pp.  126-127. 
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7.  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth,  "Mosbacher  Leaves  For  Tokyo 
Talks.'  The  New  York  Times,  12  March  1990,  p.  D1 . 

8.  Domestic  support  for  military  operations  not 
perceived  to  be  in  the  ’direct’  interest  of  the  US  will  be 
ex'  '•emel  y  difficult  to  sustain  over  any  length  of  time. 

9.  Bernard  k.  Gordon,  "  Wanted:  A  New  Pacific  Pol icv. 
Pacific  Basin:  Concept:  ana  Challenge.  1  wasnington,  D.C.: 
Center  for  National  Policy,  1986),  o.  39. 

10.  All  during  the  1980s  the  US  Government  has 
considered  the  Soviet  Union  a  superpower  in  military  terms 
alone--not  in  economics,  trade,  manuf actur i ng ,  agriculture, 
etc . 

11.  Paul  M.  Kennedy.  The  Rise  ana  Fall  of  British  Naval 
Mastery.  London:  The  Ashfield  Press,  1986,  o.  xx. 

12.  A1  I  out  one  of  the  people  whom  I  interviewed  agreed 
on  tnis  point. 

13.  James  F.  Giblin.  National  Strategies  ana  Japan  s 
Nortnern  Territories,  Naval  War  College  Review.  Winter  198?. 

14.  Yukio  Satoh ,  The  Evolution  of  Japanese  Securitv 
Policy.  '  Ade 1  pm.  Papers ,  no.  178.  Autumn  1982.  op.  2-6. 

16.  Tne  March  19.  1990  Navy  Times  nas  an  article  on 
alternative  sites  for  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific  if  it  were  to 
lose  Subic  Bav.  See  page  24. 

16.  Kennedy,  pp.  xxi-xxv. 

1 7 .  Ouester ,  o .  126. 


Cnaoter  I  7 

1 .  Satoh ,  p .  33 . 

2.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  stated  tnat  the  US  would  aid 
otners  in  their  defense  efforts,  but  tnat  US  could  not  take  on 
tne  defense  of  tne  entire  free  world.  The  US  would,  in  tne 
future  » post- v i etnam  i  ,  ne id  in  direct  defense  when  it  mafes  a 
reai  difference  and  is  considered  in  our  interest  . 


o  . 

Kennedy , 

o . 

xxi. 

4  . 

xenneay . 

o . 
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Chapter  v 


1.  There  was  a  strong  perception  in  East  Asia  in  the 
early  1970s,  after  the  enunciation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine," 
that  tne  US  was  in  retreat  from  the  region.  This  feeling  was 
exacerbated  by  the  complete  fall  and  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
in  1975.  Events  such  as  tne  "Mavaguez  incident"  helped 
restore  some  confidence  in  the  US.  Full  confidence  was  not  to 
return  uniii  tne  Reagan  military  dui1o-ud  years,  commencing  in 
1931. 

2.  Witness  tne  current  lobbying  effort  by  the  Texas  ana 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  delegations  (sight  of  manufacture) 
and  tne  Bell  Aircraft  Company  to  keep  the  V-22  Tilt-Rotor 
aircraft  alive  even  after  it  has  been  dropped  from  the  budget 
by  tne  Secretary  of  Defense  as  being  too  expensive. " 

2.  Cnaimers  Johnson,  a  US  academic  expert  on  Japanese 
issues,  opinions  that  no  one  is  really  paying  for  the  riae; 
future  American’s  are  paying  for  the  US  defense  buildup 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  US  budget  deficit.  See 
Cnaimers  jonnson.  Reflections  on  the  Dilemma  or  Japanese 
Defense.  Asian  Survey.  May  1986.  p.  561. 

a.  Congress  may  design  seme  sort  of  formula  wmch  woulc 
orooese  '  amount  of  defense  cuts  as  the  warning  time  goes 
up . 

5 .  Navy  T i mes ,  o .  24 . 

c.  Civde  w.  Prestowitz.  Trading  Places:  wow  we  Allowed 
uaoan  To  Tar.e  the  Lead,  New  rorx;  Basic  Books.  1  989. 

7.  Civoe  H.  Farnswortn.  Mosbacher  Leaves  for  Tokvo 
Talks.  New  rork  Times.  Marcn  12.  1990.  Di .  Commerce 

Secretary  Mcsbacner  left  for  Japan  on  11  Marcn.  saving  he 
wanted  to  convey  to  the  Japanese  ’a  certain  sense  of  urgency 
about  tne  trade  problem.  '  we  further  stated  we  (the  US)  want 
to  ma-e  sure  we  translate  very  fine  rhetoric  into  activity." 

3.  B r i n k  Lindsay,  Trade  Crisis?  what  Trade  Crisis?  . 
«ai 1  Street  journal.  7  March  1990,  p.  A8. 

9.  3  e  c  u  r  ;  tv  assistance  credits  mav  mean  less  in,  tne 
*uture  g  ven  tne  SD'rai  >  ;ng  costs  of  m-tecn  weapons. 

10.  jaoanese  entry  into  the  commercial  aircraft 
manu'actur i r a  market  represents  one  of  those  oual-edged  sworos 
of  co-ceve  ocment.  The  Boeing  Aircraft  Company  provides  a 
good  case  in  oomt.  Tne  3-767  is  one  of  tne  company's  most 
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successful  commercial  aircraft;  JaDanese  airlines  are  the 
largest  single  users  of  this  particular  aircraft.  The  Boeing 
President,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  I  attended,  said  the  reason 
for  tni s  was  that  a  Japanese  company  subcont racted  the  work 
for  tne  B-767  fuselage.  Their  suDeontract,  therefore,  said 
tne  Boeing  man,  was  the  main  reason  for  the  large  sales  to 
JaDan.  The  FS-x  deal  raised  the  hackles  of  some  defense 
industry  manufacturers  about  giving  the  Japanese  technology 
which  would  allow  tnem  to  compete  with  US  airframe 
manufacturers.  Recently,  the  US  engine  manufacturer  Pratt  i 
wmtnev  signed  a  co-oeve  1  ooment/ co- oroduct  i  on  agreement  wun 
the  Japanese  to  produce  a  new  engine  to  power  tne  next 
generation  of  commercial  aircraft.  It  will  be  tne  world's 
most  powerful  commercial  engine  and,  will  reauire  the  most 
advanced  design  and  manufacturing  techniaues.  The  uDshot  ’s, 
tnat  over  a  tew  years  the  Japanese  will  nave  acquired  the 
ability  to  compete  witn  one  of  the  US’s  most  important  export 
businesses,  and  wi il  nave  done  so  witn  the  neip  of  the  very 
industry  with  whom  tnev  will  then  compete. 

11.  In  1984  I  was  serving,  as  a  Lieutenant,  on  the  staff 
of  tne  Director.  Po 1 i t i co-Mi 1 i tarv  Policy  and  Current  Plans 
Division  on  tne  OPNAV  staff.  Two  suDiect  areas  for  wmcn  I 
was  responsible  were  conventional  arms  control  ana  other  arms 
control  negotiations  wmch  might  m  some  way  impact  havy 
ODerations.  My  iast  fitness  report  naa  the  following  two 
comments  about  neva:  arms  control:  "First  (reporting  sen  c^'s 
emcnasisi  to  recognize  ano  sound  the  alarm  over  potential 
dangers  to  the  US  Naw  in  the  Soviet  Nava  i  arms  control 
proposals.  followed  by  seif-initiated  efrorts  to  short-circuit 
these  dangers.",  and  FranK.lv,  tnese  subjects  (arms  control) 
comprise  an  arcane  science  of  negotiation  which  most  naval 
officers  simDlv  want  to  ignore. 


12.  Marsha1  i  AKnromeyev,  quoted  in  Roger  W.  Barnett, 
Naval  Arms  Control:  One-Way  Channel  ’,  Unpublished  Daoer, 
1589.  p .  34. 

•■3.  Acmirai  Craries  R.  Larson  in  Barnett,  o.  28. 

14.  Barnett,  do.  24-26. 

15.  parson  quoted  in  Barnett.  D.  23. 

it>.  Reo.  Patr  .cia  Scnroeder,  quoted  in  wilnam  Mattnews. 
Scnroeoer  wants  Eno  to  One-Way  Relationship  with  Asia.  Navy 
Times.  Marcn  12.  1990,  D.  26. 


1  7 .  Barnett .  p .  19. 
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18.  John  F.  Fitzgerald.  "Peace,  Deficits  Steal  Submarine 
Spotlight,"  The  Hartford  Courant,  25  February  1990,  p.  1. 
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